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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction 



Before giving an account of Educational Survey of 1957 under- 
taken by the Ministry of Education, Government of India, it might 
be well to trace briefly the history of Educational progress in 
India up to the end of British rule in August, 1947 and after the 
attainment of Independence with special reference to Primary 
Education. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, educ- 
ation had been greatly neglected and attempts were made to orga- 
nise modern system of education in imperial capitals, provincial 
cities and District headquarters. Thus neglect of rural education 
implied the neglect of mass education because in India, 87 per 
cent of the people live in villages. The Charter Act of 1813 was 
the first attanpt to make the East India Company accept the 
responsibility of educating the Indian people but unfortunately 
this act was not implemented for various reasons. The next 
stage started with Wood’s Educational Despatch of 1854, which 
created educational departments in the year 1855. Inspite of all 
these things, mass education did not make any headway. Later 
on, National Leaders began to press for compulsory mass education 
but without success. As early as 1911, the Government of India 
suggested that every state should conduct Educational Survey in 
order to assess the needs of the state and to plan the location of 
primary schools in a suitable manner. Accordingly the composite 
Madras State carried out a survey in 1924. Since then it has 
been the aim of the State to see that no village or a hamlet is left 
without a school. In 1944, the report of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, covered a comprehensive survey of the prob- 
lems of Indian education from the pre-primary stage to the Univer- 
sity stage. It recommended the introduction of Universal com- 
pulsory and free education for all children between the ages of 
6 and 14, but this could not be implemented for financial stringency. 
In 1947, India attained independence. A committee was set up 
in 1948 to suggest ways and means of raising finances for the various 
stages of education. 


In 1950, the constitution of India was framed and Article 
45 thereof runs as follows. “ The state shall endeavour to provide 
within a period of ten years from the commencement of this consti- 
tution, for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years.” 
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Need and Objectite of Sukvey. 


With a view to implement the directive under Article 45 of 
the constitution, the Government of India in collaboration with 
the State Governments on the basis of two- thirds grant undertook 
an Educational Survey of India. The aspects of the Survey are : — 

(i) a basic survey of habitations with reference to the 
location of schools. 

(ii) a comparative study of the educational administrative 
practices in the different states. 


The basic survey would comprise : 

(a) identification and enumeration of (i) every digtinct ■ 
habitation and (ii) every elementary School. 

(&) mapping out the location of the schools. 

(c) delimitation of areas served by existing schools and 
new schools proposed by suitable classification and grouping of 
habitations, and 

(d) preparation of districtwise statistical tables showing the 
results of the survey. 


As a preliminary step, the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India held a seminar from 28th to 30th January, 1957 
in the Parliament House, New Delhi in which all the represen- 
tatives of the different states in India participated. Dr. B. B. 
Samant, Officer on Special Duty, Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India was in-charge of the seminar. Sri J. P. Naik 
directed the seminar. He gave detailed instructions about tfie 
aim and the object of the Survey and explained the method of 
conducting the survey. This was followed hj a practical demons- 
tration of survey work at Meerut taluk headquarters for four 
days from 1st to 4th February, 1957. In batches of three, the 
State Officers were sent out to various talukas in Meerut district 
to conduct the pilot survey from 5th to 10th February, 1957. 
After completion of the same, they met again at New Delhi on 
12-2-1957 and discussed the different Taluk reports prepared by 
the State Officers who had by then learnt the techinique and 
method of conducting the Survey. By the middle of February, 
1957, all the States’ Officers returned to their respective head- 
quarters to conduct the basic survey. 



Administrative Development in Sukvev. 

The Government of Andhra Pradesh in their order No. 501, 
Education, dated 14-3-1957 sanctioned a proposal for the ad- 
ministrative set up at a cost of Rs. 1,06,000/- for conducting the 
survey in the state. Two-thirds of the total expenditure is met 
by the Government of India and one third by the State. The 
details of the staff, their pay and allowances, contingencies, sta- 
tionery, printing charges etc. are furnished below : — 

1. One Special Officer at Headquarters (State Educational 
Survey Officer) in the scale of pay Rs. 600-30-720-EB-40-1000, 
for a period of 11 months with a special allowance of Rs. 100/- 

2. Staff at Headquarters. 

(i) One Supervisory Officer for Telangana Area (for 6 
months) in the scale of pay of Rs. 280-30/2-260-40/2-500 with 
a special allowance of Rs. 50/- p.m. 

(ii) One Supervisory Officer for Andhra Area (for 6 months) 
in the scale of pay of Rs. 230-20/2-260-40/2-500 with a special 
allowance of Rs. 50- p.m. 

(m) One Superintendent — Grade I (for 9 months) in the 
scale of pay of Rs. 190-10-240. 

{iv) Two Upper Division Clerks (for 9 months) in the scale 
of pay of Rs. 80-3-95-5-125. 

(v) Two Lower Division Clerks (for 9 months) in the scale 
of pay of Rs. 45-3-60-2-90. 

(vi) One tracer (for two months) in the scale of pay Rs, 

85-1-65. 

(vU) One Draftsman (for 2 mon^hs) in the scale of pay 
o£,Rs. 70-2-90-3-120. 

(viii) One Steno-Typist (for 4 months) in the scale of pay 
Rs. 45-3-60-2-90 with a special pay of Rs. 35/- p.m. 

(ix) One Typist (for 9 months) in the scale of pay of Rs. 
45-8-60-2-90 with a special pay of Rs. 10/- p.m, 

{x) Four peons (for nine months) in the scale of pay of 
Rs. 18-1-25. 

3. Staff Required at the Disrtict Level for a 'period of 4 months. 

{i) Nine District Survey Officers for Telangana Area in 
the scale of pay of Rs. 165-5-205-10-245 with a special allowance 
of Rs. 25/- p.m. 



(n) Thirteen District Survey Officers for Andhra Area in 
the scale of pay of Rs. 165-5-205-10-245 with a special allowance 
of Rs. 25/- p.m. 

{in) Twenty two Lower Division Clerks in the scale of 
pay of Rs. 45-3-60-2-90. and 

{iv) Tvtenty two peons in the scale of pay of Rs. 18-|^-25. 

The special allowance of Rs. 100/- p.m. to the State Educ- 
ational Survey Officer and that of Rs. 50/- p.m. to the two Super- 
visory Officers was subsequently ordered by Government to be 
treated as special pay. Except the posts referred to in (2) {vii) 
and {viii) above, all the other posts were duly filled in. Sri K. 
Jagannathan, Principal, Government Teachers' Training College, 
Khairatabad who was trained for the purpose at the Central Se- 
minar of Educational Survey of India held at Delhi was appointed ■ 
as the state Educational Survey Officer. Sri B. Rangiah Naidu 
and Sri A. Jagannatha Rao were appointed as the Supervisory 
Officers for the Telangana and Andhra Areas respectively. 

In their order No. 1726, Education, dated 13-8-1957 Govern- 
ment accorded sanction to the continuance of the staff required 
at the District Level for a further period of one month beyond the 
original sanctioned period of 4 months. 

In their orders Nos. 2005, Education, dated 30-9-1957, 2396, 
Education, dated 29-11-1957 and 292, Education, dated 6-2-1958 
and M®. No. 1512, Education, dated 7-6-1958 the Government 
sanctioned the continuance of the following staff till 30-6-1958 
or till the need ceases, whichever is earlier. 


(i) State Special Officer for Educational Survey, 
(n) Supervisory Officer (Andhra Area). 

(iii) Supervisory Officer (Telangana Area). 

(iv) Superintendent Grade I (Survey Section). 

(v) Two Upper Division Clerks. 

{vi) Two Lower Division Clerks. 

{vii) One Typist. 

(viii) Four peons. 


The above Survey staff worked as an integral part of the 
Office of the Director of Public Instruction, Andhra Pradesh, 



Prewminaey work before the commencemekt of the 

Survey. 


The State Survey Officer took charge of tlic new post on 27th 
March, 1957. The State Government' in their Memo. No. 14-38-M/ 
57-1, Education, dated 4th March, 1957 issued necessary instruc- 
tions that all officers of Eevenuc, Forest and Police Departments 
should render necessary co-operation to the Education Depart- 
ment in the Survey work. The Collectors of the various districts 
were addressed with a view to enlist the co-operation of the Tah- 
sildars, Revenue Inspectors and village officers in furnishing the 
information required in the information cards Cl and C2 and in 
conducting the survey meetings. An indent was placed with the 
Director of Survey, Dehra Dun, Bangalore, Madras and Calcutta 
, for the supply of topo-shcets for mapping out habitations and 
delimiting school areas. The supply could not be made before 
the end of Juty, 1957 and the stock received was quite in- 
adequate and a major portion was either not received or not print- 
ed. 


The District Educational Survey Officers took charge of their 
new posts on 8th April, 1957 and attended the State Seminar at 
Hyderabad which was inaugurated by the Honourable Minister 
for Education, Sri S. B. Pattabhi Rama Rao, on 11th April, 1957 
and presided over by Sri D. S. Reddi, the then Director of Public 
Instruction. Dr. B. B. Samant, Officer on Special Duty, Ministry 
of Education, Government of India conducted the seminar from 
12th to 13th April, 1957. He explained in detail the various 
District tables to be filled in and the procedure to conduct the 
survey. A pilot survey of Warangal taluk was conducted by the 
State Survey Officer from 15th to 21st April, 1957, which afforded 
aniple training for the District Survey Officers. After the finali- 
sation of Taluk report at Hyderabad on 28rd April, 1957, the 
Survey Officers returned to their District Headquarters to conduct 
the basic survey. They were supplied with printed Information 
Cards Cl ( Vide Appendix I) and C2 ( Vide Appendix 2) for village 
officials and teachers respectively as well as printed notes for guid- 
ance of Survey Officers. The latter was supplied by the Govern- 
ment of India which proved very beneficial to them in conducting 
the survey. All the District Survey Officers were supplied with 
a copy of the concerned Census Hand Book of 1951 for adopting 
the same with regard to population of habitations. The printed 
forms received from the Central Ministry were also distributed 
to the District Educational Sirrvey Officers. 



After reaching the headquarters, the District Survey Officers 
in their preliminary hurried tour of various talukas contacted the 
range Deputy Inspectors of Schools and Tahsildars of the Taluks. 
The Information cards to be filled in by village officers (Form Cl) 
and the primary school teachers (Form C2) were handed over to 
Tahsildars and Deputy Inspectors of Schools for distribution to 
the village officers and teachers in their respective jurisdiction 
and for collecting them well in advance of the dates fixed for their 
meetings. The various survey meetings were planned and orga- 
nised in consultation with the inspecting range and Taluk Officers 
at convenient centres in the various districts to obtain complete 
enumeration of all habitations in the State. The State Special 
Officer for Educational Survey addressed the District Educational 
Officers on 15th May, 1957 at the District Educational Officer’s 
conference at Hyderabad exhorting them to co-operate in survey 
work. 

SoUECES or INFORMATION FOE ENUMERATION OF 'HABITATIONS. 

In Andhra districts the sources of information for survey 
included (1) the ‘A’ Register maintained by Tahsildars which con- 
tains a list of hamlets under each village in the census hand book 
(2) the list of habitations which have come to the notice of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools for opening of new schools. (3) the survey 
register maintained by the Deputy Inspectors of Schools which 
contains names of habitations known to them. (4) the printed 
taluk survey map which had to be used in the absence of topo- 
sheets or printed maps of the taluks at the commencement of the 
survey. The above information was not available in case of 
Telangana districts except in census hand book and the informa- 
tion furnished by teachers and village officials. 

Holding of meetings, scrutiny and tabulation. 

As already mentioned, survey meetings in each taluk of a dist- 
rict were held in one or more centres according to the convenience 
of teachers and village officers, who were interrogated when there 
was need for any clarification regarding a habitation or a school. 
Immediately after clearing any doubt, arising out of the informa- 
tion given in the cards, the name or names of the habitations with 
other particulars were recorded in columns 3 to 7 of the habitation 
register (Form I/B) enclosed {Vide Appendix 3). The habitation 
was also located on the map at the same time. By the time the 
meetings in a taluk were completed the habitation register con- 
tained full and complete information. Generally the attendance 
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of teachers in almost all the places was satisfactory except in the 
case of village officers. Anticipating the absence of village officers, 
the teachers, as instructed previously, presented the Cl cards at 
the meetings. So their absence from the meetings did not dimi- 
nish the efficiency of the survey with regard to complete and 
thorough enumeration and location of habitations. Later on, the 
habitations and their particulars were counted and posted in 
Form II (Appendix 4) according to population slabs and totals 
were struck and the abstract was taken over to register of Form 
No. 3 (a) (Appendix 5) as on 81st March, 1957. The position after 
planning in Form 2 and 3 (b) was finalised after Form 4 (Appendix 
6) was completed. 


Preparation of Maps. 

One of the objectives of the Survey is to indicate the habita- 
tions and school areas not only in registers but also on the maps. 
As already referred to earlier, the supply of topo-sheets was not 
received in time and whatever was received was quite inadequate. 
So, an alternative arrangement had to be made to obtain printed 
revenue taluk maps, which were mostly available with assistant 
Director of Survey, Madras or the Collector’s Office for the Dist- 
ricts of Andhra area only. In a few cases of non-availability, they 
were prepared either by the local drawing masters or by the Dist- 
rict Survey Officer himself. In case of Telangana region even 
these printed revenue maps were not available. The Telangana 
Survey Officers got them prepared by tracing and enlarging the 
settlement revenue maps of the scale quarter inch to one mile to 
the scale of one inch to one mile. Much time was occupied in 
preparing three sets of these maps, wherein every habitation could 
be indicated and the existing and proposed educational facilities 
could also be shown clearly. The revenue boundaries of the ta- 
luks as printed in these maps underwent certain changes owing to 
redistribution of villages from one taluk to another of the same or 
adjoining distriet for administrative convenience. These changes 
have been duly taken note of while preparing the taluk survey 
maps. 

Another handieap was that the services of statisticians could 
not be secured for a month or two and only the survey officers 
attended to the additions of all totals in the various census figures. 
The officers in-charge of some of the big districts covered with hills 
and thick forest and lacking in easy means of communication 
naturally took more time and trouble than those entrusted with 
the survey of other districts. There was delay in obtaining Gov- 
ernment permission for the local purchase of materials such as 



Indian Ink, brushes, pencils, type-writer, etc., as the supply from 
the Government Stationery Depot was either not forthcoming 
or was very late. The revenue village officials threatened strike 
in the State for enliancement of their salaries which synchronised 
with the holding of survey meetings in the various districts. 
Apprehending the absence of village officers at the meetings, the 
teachers were instructed to meet them in advance and collect the 
Cl cards from tlie concerned officials and present them at the 
meetings. Much time was spent in contacting Tahsildars who 
were not easily accessible to the Survey Officers. The Survey had 
to be undertaken as early as possible and in the early stages, it 
coincided with the closure of schools in summer. Many of the 
meetings in some of the districts had to be postponed to a later 
date to suit the convenience of teachers. Some of the District 
Survey Officers and teachers suffered from “flu” which caused 
great hardship to the people in the months of June and 
July, 1957. Thus some of them were deprived of the period 
out of the five months given to them for completiag the survey. 
Consequently, they had to attend to the finalisation of survey 
records even long after the stipulated period of time of the survey 
officers was over along with their normal duties. 

Planning the School Akeas 

Primary . — A school area consists of one or more hasbitation 
for which at least one school located within a walkable distance 
of one mile for a child of age 6-11 is considered necessary. 

In planning school areas, habitations with population 300-500 
within I mile from a school and those with population 300 and 
below within one mile from a school are tacked to the habitation 
having already a school. All the habitations without school 
having a population of 1,000 and above or even 500 and above 
are taken up for location of a new school. Any habitation with 
less than 500 population and with J mile and habitations with 
less than 300 population within one mile are tacked on to the new 
school. 

In grouping and planning several factors such as easy 
approach, availability of bigger schools, local inclinations and 
geographical-cum-socio-economic aspects are considered. In 
sparsely populated areas the standard of population and distances 
are relaxed so as to provide facilities for as large a number as pos- 
sible. Simultaneously with the completion of school area register, 
the primary school areas were noted in the manuscript maps pre- 
pared already. In the case of middle and high schools, the limits 



for population and distance are fixed at 1,500 and 3 miles for 
Middle Schools and at 5,000 and 5 miles for High Schools respec- 
tively. After all the school areas are demarcated on the map, 
the school area register is finalised in Form No. 4 (Appendix 6). 
The sign or symbol used on the map for denoting the existence 
of the various stages of Educational facilities are given 
below : — 

Existing Proposed 

(Green) (Bed) 

1. Primary School. 


2. Middle School. 


3. High School. 


4. Habitation tacked to a 
group school. 


5. Middle School Area. 


6. 

High School Area. 

» « «. 

<• « % 

7. 

® 

Habitations not provided 



with primary educational 
facilities. 


8. 

Block Development Area 

B-B-B 

9. 

Compulsory Education Area 

C-C-C 

10. 

Scheduled (Tribe) Area 

S-S-S 

11. 

Peripatetic Teacher School. 

o< — — o 
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['] The District Tables and other abstracts relating to each talnk 
weff also prerlarcd. The centres for new middle and high schools 
were .coj:)^id^red and noted. From the infor nation available in 
the village information cards together with the data compile i in 
the register of school areas, particulars for other registers and the 
District Tables were compiled. 

9. Supervision \nd Guidance. 

The Stale Special Officer and the Supervisory Officers for 
Telangana and Andhra areas visited various districts in accordance 
vith the sanctioned tour programme and gave not only necessary 
instructions to the District Survey Officers but contacted the re- 
venue officials to obtain necessary co-operation and help from 
them. The total number of visits paid to each District either by 
the State Survey Officer or the Supervisory Officer is given in the 
enclosed Appendix No. 7 . The various draft Taluk reports receiv- 
ed from the District Survey Officers were revie'lved and necessar;s 
obserxatioiis were made to incorporate them m the said reports. 
Similarly IVv tiraft Taluk reports of Novur, Bapatla and Pitha- 
puram w( re forwarded to the Officer on Special Duty, Survey- 
Unit, 'Imistry of Educidiin. Gove ’•■mnent of India who after 
making necessary observatio*"' returned them for taking necessary 
action. Thus, further improvements could be made in Taluk 
reports. Fortnightly progress reports on the survey work done 
were forwarded to ihe Survey Thiit regularly. 

As soon as a Disrr et report was ready along wiih the District 
Tables Registers, etc., it ras sent to tne Oheer on Special Daty, 
Educational Survey Unit, Ministry of Educition. Government oi 
India foi obscivatiou-> wlii'di were duly attended to on their "eceipt 



CHAPTER II, 
General Bata. 



On 1st October, 1953, the Andhra State was born. It then 
comprised of the eleven revenue districts of Andhra area, which 
formerly formed part of the composite Madras State. 

Andhra Pradesh State which came into being on 1st Novem- 
ber, 1956 is the fifth largest among the reorganised States of India 
and ranks fourth in respect of population. It now comprises of 
the whole of Andhra State and the nine districts of the Telangana 
area of the erstwhile Hyderabad State vide Appendix 44. After 
the trifurcation of Hyderabad State, Gadwal and Alampur taluks 
of Raichur district and Kodangal of Gulbarga district were trans- 
ferred to MahBoobnagar district and Rajura and ICinwat taluks, 
formerly belonging to Adilabad district were transferred to Bom- 
bay State and Mudhole taluk belonging to Nanded district was 
transferred to Adilabad district. After the reorganisation of the 
States, Adoni and Alur taluks belonging to Bellary district were 
transferred to Kurnool district and Rayadrug also of Bellary dist- 
rict was transferred to Anantapur district. The State, as it is 
constituted after reorganisation of the States, comprises an area 
of 1,04,494 square miles with a population of 3,14,83,492 as esti- 
mated in our educational survey. It has a long coast line of 540 
miles along the Bay of Bengal. Its northern neighbours are Orissa 
and Madhya Pradesh. On its west is the new Bombay State. In 
the South are Madras and Mysore States. It lies between 12® 
87'-20® of the northern latitude and 76° 37 to 84° 45' of the east- 
ern longitude. A statement showing the names of the districts, 
their areas, and number of taluks is appended (Appendix 8). 

Extending over part of the Deccan Plateau and the eastern 
coast the territory of the State is generally constituted by uplands 
in the West sloping down to fertile lowland in the east. It has 
ports at Kalingapatnam, Barua, Bhimunipatnam, Visakhapat- 
aam, Kakinada and Masulipatnam. It is centrally situated in 
South India in respect of communications, all important roads, 
railways and air routes from Delhi to Trivandrum and from Bom- 
bay to Madras having to pass through it. Thus in respect of 
comnnmications it occupies a key position in South India. A net 
work of buses link almost all the important centres with the taluka 
or district headquarters. The major occupation of the State w 
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agriculture. 21 per cent of the total geographical area of the State 
is under forests, while barren and uncultivated land accounts for 
10.9 per cent and land put to non-agricultural use represents 5 
per cent of the total geographical area. 

The climate is quite hot for a major portion of the year and 
in certain parts of the State the summer and winter are quite 
severe during short peiods of the year. Rainfall varies generally 
according to regions. The maximum average rainfall in this 
State is 45.7" received by East Godavari district while 22.4 " 
is the minimum recorded in Anantpur district. The total 
average rainfall for the year is 42.4" for coastal Andhra Desa 
26.8" for Rayalascema and 47.2" for Telangana. Generally the 
eastern portion receives more rain than the western There are 
more forests and lakes in the east and consequently the relative ' 
humidity is high. 

Interspersed with hill ranges and river valleys in almost all 
parts, the land may be classified mainly into two distinct types, 
the more fertile area being in the central portions around the river 
valleys and the coastal strip, while towards the borders on the 
three sides the terrain is less productive. While this is broadly 
so, there are large tracts of dry unproductive lands in some districts 
which are also famous for highly productive lands. Through a 
net work of canals the Godavari, the Krishna and the Tungabhad- 
ra offer irrigation as well as transport facilities over a wide area. 

The river projects as the Nagarjunasagar and the Tunga- 
bhadra will bring large tracts of land under cultivation and thus 
the economic r^ources of the State will increase rapidly. Be- 
sides Mahcndragiri which is the highest peak in the State, other 
hill ranges include the Anantagiri hills, the Nallamalai hills, the 
Sahyadri range, the North Balaghat range and the Devarkonda and 
Bhongir hills. The districts of Adilabad and Warangal contain 
extensive forests which provide bamboo suitable for the manufac- 
ture of paper by the Sirpur Paper Mills in Adilabad district. 

Minerals like iron and manganese ores are found in the S'^ate. 
Abundance of coal deposits are found at Kothagudam, and Bellam- 
palli. Ncllore district contains large areas of Mica deposits. 
Textile industries in Warangal and Pandalpaka (East Godavari 
district), the paper and silk industries at Sirpur (Adilabad district) 
and Sugar factories at Bodhan in Nizamabad district and Vuyyur 
in Krishna district are flourishing. 
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The principal crop is rice. The delta areas of the Krishna- 
and the Godavari are said to he the rice bowl of the Andhra 
Pradesh. Other crops grown in the Sts^-n are tv.il]et, Sugarran** 
tobacco, groundnut, etc. 

Socio-Economic Condition 

Except for a very small percentage of the population belong- 
ing to the aboriginal tribes as the Chenchus, Bbills, Koyas, Konda- 
kapus, Gonds, Savaras, Erukas, Dommaris, Enadis, Lambadas, etc. 
who are still very backward in every respect, the rest are civilised, 
speaking the Telugu language with different regional variations. 
They are engaged in a large variety of professions. Economically 
the people are divisible into several distinct classes, sharply differing 
from one another. The land tenure systems introduced by the 
ancient Jeingdoms and the British have created privileged classes 
among those who depend on agriculture. The Zamindars, Inam- 
dars, Jagirdars, Deshmukhs etc., mostly developed into such classes 
and these relics of feudalism, an anachronism in the modern de- 
mocratic age, were always a stumbling block on the road to pro- 
gress. The literacy among the people is still very low, parti- 
cularly in the rural areas. Socially the Andhra people may be 
considered to have advanced fairly. They are great lovers of 
fine arts, and are proud of their wealth of literature. It may be 
of interest to know that the Bhoodan movement, which has now 
been working as a silent economic revolution in the country, was 
born in this State. People living in the delta areas and on the ^ 
coastal strip are rich and they are contributing largely to the econo- 
mic re-generation by investing in commercial enterprises as Cement 
factories. Tobacco factories. Cinema industry, Vanaspati factories. 
Oil-mills, etc. People inhalaiting the Rayalaseema and Telangana 
areas are comparatively backward economically and that accounts 
for the low percentage of literacy in those parts. 

Development Blocks. 

There are at present 150 Development Blocks in the State 

covering a population of over one crore, being 43% of the total 
rural population in about 10,879 villages, out of the total of 26,450, 
villages in the State spread in an area of over 35,152 square miles. 
Of these 84 are National Extension Blocks, 4 Multipurpose pro- 
jects, 22 Post intensive blocks and the rest community develop- 
ment blocks. From October, 1952, when the scheme was intro- 
duced, till the end of the year 1956-57, 2,82,531 additional acres 
were brought under cultivation in the various blocks. The number 
of new schools opened was 11,307, 
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Linguistic Structure. 

Telugti is the main, language of the State which is spoken and 
understood all over the State. In respect of the spoken dialect, 
the State may be divided into four broad regions, the north- 
eastern, the north-western, the central and the Southern, the langu- 
age in the former two and the last being influenced to varied de- 
grees by Oriya, Urdu, Tamil and Kannada respectively while 
the central region may natm’ally be regarded as being free from 
external influence comparatively. 

The following table gives the linguistic structure of the State : — ■ 

{Source . — Statistical Abstract — ^Andhra Pradesh issued by the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Hyderabad.) 



Population 

classified according to 

Mother'- tongue, 1951. 



Language. 

Percentage to 
Total Population 

1. 

Telugu 


85 .99 

2. 

Urdu 


6.82 

8. 

Tamil 


1.43 

4. 

Lambadi 


1.38 

5. 

Kannada 


1.32 

6. 

Marathi 


0.87 

7. 

Hindi 


0.34 

8. 

Others 

» « « • 

1.85 


Total .. 100.00 


The medium of instruction is generally the mother tongue of 
the pupils, in bilingual areas there are schools offering instruc- 
tion in each of the prevailing languages. In almost every district 
there are a pretty good number of Urdu schojls and where tha 
number of Mtislim children is not quite large, tnere are Urdu sec- 
tions attached to the general school in the locality. In Srikakulam 
District, there are Oriya schools and sectiors ito answer the needs 
of the Oriya people who form a minority there. Similarly in 
Chittoor District there are Tamil schools an J sections for the Tamil 
people there ; and in Anantapur district .he.'e are similar schools 
and sections for children whose mother tongue is Kannada, 
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The only exception is the case of the Lambadies whose numbei 
is greater than that of Kannadigas, but who do not have any pro- 
vision of instruction in their moLher-tongue ; tliis is owing to the 
fact that their language is only a spoken dialect witl’out any writter 
script, and they are enough conversant with the regional langu- 
age to take instruction in it. 




CHAPTER HI. 


Peogress oe Education in the State 

Progres'} of Education in the Andhra area. 

The Andhra area under the composite Madras State did not 
make appreciable progress in the field of education after the in- 
troduction of dyarchy when education was made a transferred 
subjeel^ After the first congress Government was installed in 
power there under the Government of India Act of 1935, efforts 
were made to accelerate the progress of education, though it may 
be said that rapid progress was not possible owing to certain 
obvious reasons. The political ferment also to a large extent 
acted as an obstacle against the progress of education in that 
State' as in other parts of the country. During the year 1937, 
the Madras Eiementary Education Act of 1920 was amended with 
a view to minimising wastage. During the period efforts were 
made to diffuse educational facilities at the primary stage. Per- 
mission was generally given to all teachers and managers who 
came forward to open schools wherever necessary. Local bodies 
were also encouraged to open schools in all schoolless centres. 
This has helped the growth of the number of primary schools. 
From 1936 onwards, concentration was made on the qualitative 
improvement than on quantitative expansion. This has resulted 
in the dwindling of the number of primary schools. The extension 
of compulsion to new areas was continued year after year upto 
194*7-48. During 1951-52, the enrolment in the elementary 
schools was 15,59,397 and there were 4823 schoolless centres in 
Andhra area. At the end of 1952, there were 975 villages in the 
Andhra area with a population over 500 which had no schools. 
1972 villages with a population between 200 and 500 and 1876 
villages with a population of less than 200 did not have schools. 
In 1951-52, 37.1% of girls of the age group 6-12 were enrolled as 
against 58.5% of boys. Thus it may be seen that the progress of 
education in the past independence era has been very encouraging 
in the Andhra State. 

Progress of Education in Telangana. 

But the picture that would be presented of the educational 
progress in the nine Districts of Telangana of the erstwhile Hyder- 
abad State, now forming part of the Andhra Pradesh State, will 
show in glaring contrast the appallingly low percentage of literacy 
and the various factors that militated against the spread of educa- 
tion in that area. The first and foremost was the question of the 
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medium of instruction in schools. Urdu was made the compulsory 
medium for secondary education in almost all the Government 
schools. Schools managed by private agencies were few and far 
between and the conditions that were laid down by the Nizam’s 
Government for recognition of schools were so exacting that ex- 
pansion of education received very little encouragement. The police 
action in 1948 may be considered as an inportant land mark in the 
history of education of the erstwhile Hyderabad State. For the 
first time, the regional language was recognised as tne medium of 
instruction and this acted as an impetus to the progress of education. 
Education in certain areas under ‘ Jagir’ and ‘Paigah’ administration 
was woefully backward. Though education in urban areas was 
encouraged, in rural areas it was totally neglected. Steps were taken 
to expand educational facilities at all tne stages and appreciable 
progress in education in Telengana region has been registered in 
the last eight years. The tempo of development in the field of 
primary education initiated in the post independent era is being 
maintained. Separate educational statistics for Telengana region 
are not availabe as they are compiled for the whole of the Hyder- 
abad State. 


Existing Educational Facilities. 

The picture of the present educational facilities as on 31st 
March, 1957 as it has emerged after our educational survey reveals 
the steady progress that education has been making in the Andhra 
Pradesh State. The number of institutions in the urban areas is 
3065, 2704 for boys and 361 for girls at the primary stage, 750 (633 
for boys and 117 for girls) at tne middle school stage and 451 (370 
for boys and 80 for girls) at the high school stage. Out of the total 
urban population of 5492058, 541523 scholars (324149 boys and 
217374 girls) are at the primary stage, 200869 (153554 boys dnd 
47315 girls) at the middle school stage and 133635 (112710 boys 
and 20925 girls) at the high school stage. The number of institu- 
tions for girls at all the stages is not very encouraging. The 
enrolment of girls at the middle and high school stages also is far 
from satisfactory. The statistics given in Form 6, (Education in 
urban areas {vide Appendix 9) disclose that though as per the 
target tne enrolment at the primary stage should have been 686509 
the actual enrolment is 541523, which falls short of the target. 
Out of a total of 50723 rural habitations, 37465 habitations are 
served by primary schools. There are 25948 primary schools, 
(25684 for boys and 264 for girls) catering educational facilities to 
a population of 23318584. The total enrolment is 1865331, 
1215016 boys and 650312 girls) which falls short of the target 



of 3242679. (22708) habitations witn a population of 21029875 

have some facilities for education at the primary stage and (14757) 
habitations with a population of 2288709 are provided with educa- 
tional facility in the vicinity. (13258) habitations with a popula- 
tion of 2622850 representing 10.% of the total mral population 
could not be provided with educatinal facilities. The number 
of school at the middle stage in the rural area is 1176 (llTl for 
boys and 5 for girls) and the total enrolment in that stage is 135121 
(111208 boys and 2391 girls). (21494) habitation as per the Table 
Vlll-A (Appendix 34) are served by middle schools. There are 
376 high school stage of which only one is a girl’s institution, with 
an enrolment of 57104 (51795 boys and 5309 girls The educational 
needs of (18225) habitations as per Table IX-A (Appendix 85) are 
served by the high school stages. (29229) and (32498) habitations 
are nat served by middle and high school stages respectively. 
This gives a bird’s eye view of the existing educational facilities 
at all the thr'ee stages. 


{Educational organisation and personnel Appendix 43.) 

The administrative set up of the Director’s office included the 
following officers at the State headquarters. 

1. Director of Public Instruction. 

2. 4 Deputy Directors of Public Instruction. 

3. Assistant Directors of Pubiic Instruction. 

4. Special Officer for Libraries and Audio — Visual 

Education. 

Ttie Director is assisted by two Divisional Inspectors of Schools 
in the Andhra area and one Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 
in the Telangana area, At the District level, there is ohe District 
Educational Officer for each Educational District in the Andhra 
area incharge of Boys’ Education, and two Inspectresses of Girl’s 
Schools, one for each circle. Elementary schools in the Andhra 
area are considered as mixed schools for all administrative and 
statistical purposes and their control vests with the District Educa- 
tional Officers only. In the Telangana area there is one Inspector 
of Schools for each Revenue District in charge of both boys and girls 
education. At the taluk level, there are Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools in charge of the Elementary schools, their jurisdiction being 
limited by the number of schools under inspection. 
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There are in all 20 revenue districts, but the educational dis- 
tricts are 22. Krishna District and Guntur District were bifurcated 
into separate educational districts even when they were in the 
composite Madras State. 

Educational Facilities in the urban and rural areas. 

The following table will give at a glance the total number of 
habitations and the number of urban and rural areas with educa- 
tional faciity in the habitation itself, those having within the 
specified distance and those witnout facility at the primary stage 



With schools 
in them. 

With schools 
in the 
neighbour- 
ing habita- 
tions. 

Without 

schools. 

t 

TotaL 

• 

# 

No. of Urban Habitations 

8,065 

1 

e « 

8,063 

No. of Rural Habitations 

22,708 

14,757 

13,258 

50,728 

Total 

25,773 

14,757 

13,258 

53,788 

Urban population 

54,92,058 

.. 

. • 

51,92,058 

Rural Population 

2,10,29,875 

22,88,709 

26,22,850 

1,5 9,41,434 















S'TA'fEMEHT SHOWINO IHE iNSHTimONS WITH ENROUIEnT OE RUEAI, AKB UbBAN AREAS 
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61,795 5,309 67,104 746 81 827 1 , 64,505 26,234 1 , 90,739 

18 , 78 , 1 ^ 6 , 79 , 5 ^ 20 , 57,658 80,988 828 81,766 19 , 68,535 9 , 65,148 29 , 83,688 
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Compulsory Education 

Compulsion in the composite Madras State was first introdu- 
ced in 1925-26 in urban areas alone. In 1945-46 compulsion was 
extended to some rural areas in Andhra region and this extension 
to new areas was continued year after year up to 1947-48, Mid-day 
meals were supplied to poor children as an inducement for good 
enrolment and attendance officers were appointed to assist in the 
implementation of the compulsory education scheme. But, for 
paucity of funds Government discontinued the scheme of mid- 
day meals from April, 1947 and compulsion also was not extended 
to any new areas after the year 1947-48. The posts of attendance 
officers were abolished from 1-3-1957. Government, however, 
continued to supply books and slates free of cost to all poor children 
in compulsory areas. 

In the former Hyderabad State, as a preliminary step to make 
elementary education compulsory. Primary Education was made 
free in 1922. With the end of the II world war. Government 
sanctioned a scheme of compulsory education and it was intro- 
duced in 1947 in 10 selected areas in the whole State. In Telan- 
gana area it was introduced in the city of Hyderabad, the District 
headquarters of Warangal, and Mahboobnagar, the town of Mir- 
yalguda in Nalgonda District and the village in Mahaboobnagar, 
Koyalkonda. It was planned that in the first year of its introduc- 
tion boys of 6 to 8 years of age should be brought under compulsion 
and that in the subsequent years the age of compulsion should be 
extended upto 11 years, thereby bringing all boys of 6 to 11 
years of age under compulsion. The statistics of compulsory 
education scheme during the year 1948 show that in 214 schools 
serving the total estimated population of the children of school 
going age in areas under compulsion only 24051 scholars were 
enrolled, thus representing only 51.6 of the population of the 
school going age children in areas under compulsion. The scheme 
could not make much leeway owing to the disturbed conditions, 
in the rural areas at that time and for all practical purposes the 
schools in those areas were functioning as ordinary schools and no 
compulsion was in force. But some endeavour was made to 
introduce compulsion again. The fall in enrolment in the areas 
where compulsion was introduced was particularly high in the 
city of Hyderabad. All vigilance on the part of the Attendance 
Officers and even the supply of free books and stationery as an 
inducement were of little avail to improve the situation, as the 
Compulsory Education Bill was submitted to the Government 
which was pending approval and no coercive measures could be 



resorted to. The indigence and indifference of parents are mainly 
responsible for the failure to ensure larger enrolment and atten- 
dance, Attempts were, however, made to achieve tnis end through 
propaganda. There are at present i.e. as on 31-3-57, (1432) 
centres with (2919) scholars serving a population of 87,20,831 
(Appendix 46). The total enrolment is 3,88,585 (boys 2,23,300- 
1,65,285 girls), if the enrolment is computed at 12|% of the 
total population, 465,104 children should have been brought under 
compulsion. But the actual enrolment is 3,88,585 which re- 
presents only 83.5% of the total population, which falls short of 
the target. 


Basic Education. 

In Andhra area, even during the year 1945-46, the Madras 
Govw’nment introduced Basic Education in a few selected places. 
In 1952, an Adhoc Committee on Basic Education was constituted 
and Governrnent implemented most of its recommedations for the 
consolidation and expansion of basic education. 

At the time of the formation of the Andhra Pradesh State 
on 1-11-1956, there were 645 basic schools in the Andhra area 
(out of which 39 were Senior Basic Schools) with an enrolment 
of 40195 boys and 26150 girls, while there were 257 basic schools 
(all for boys) in tne Telengana area (out of which 8 were Senior 
Basic Schools) with an enrolment of 27249 boys and 4851 girls. 
At the end of the year, the total number of basic schools in the 
Andhra Pradesh State was 1045 (out of which 56 were Senior 
Basic Schools) with a total enrolment of 90018 boys and 35471 
girls. 

Though basic education was introduced in the erstwhile Hyder- 
abad State in the academic year 1951-52, it received special attention 
only in 1954 when the Government laid down its policy that the 
existing pattern of general education up to eight grades should 
be replaced by the basic one. 

A large number of new basic schools are opened in pursuance 
of the policy of the Government and the pace of the conversion 
of the traditional type of primary schools to basic pattern is being 
accelerated. 


Management 

“ In the Andhra Area, of 17664, elementary schools in 
(he year 1951-52, 54.2 percent were managed by private agencies, 
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88.6% by the District Boards, 3.7% by the State itself, 2.6% 
by the municipalities and 1.0% by Panchayat Board. The 
Private managements which receive grant-in-aid could roughly 
be divided into three categories. There are schools which are 
managed by teachers, secondly, tnere are schools which are 
managed by* non-teachers and in many cases by people who are not 
even qualified to become elementary school teachers according 
to tne present rules. Christian missionary and other non- 
missionary institutions form the third category (Report of the 
Elementary Education committee, Andhra, 19.54). The largest 
number of the institutions are conducted by the District Board 
constituting 88.5% of all the elementary schools in the state. 
But in the Telengana area, almost all the schools at all the stages 
belong to the Government. This was in consonance with the 
short sighted policy followed by the erstwhile Hyderabad State 
before Police Action wnicn throttled all attempts on the part of 
the private agencies to establish schools. 



CHAPTER IV 

Survey Procedure 
1. Habitations 

The first step in the Educational Survey is to identify and 
enumerate every distinct habitation throughout the State and to 
prepare a systematic register of urban and rural habitations. 
Here it is necessary to distinguish a ‘ habitation ’ from a village 
or a town. 

The census reports use the term ‘ village ’ in regard to a 
revenue village ’. According to the census definition, a ‘ village ’ 
'presents a parcel of land, the boundaries of which are defined, 
and settled by Revenue Survey or Cadastral survey. It may be 
but need not always necessarily be, a single house cluster with a 
leal name marking its distinctiveness as a residential locality. 
Revenue village may consist of one compact habitation or of a 
number of habitations, the main village and its hamlet, i.e., mazras 
or wadis, sometimes far away from one another and also from the 
main village. Even the revenue maps are more concerned with the 
revenue boundary of the village and all the plots of land than as to 
uhere and how exactly the population in the village is located 
whether it is at one particular place or is scattered in small ham- 
lets or habitations which also have to be considered in the plan- 
ing of schools. 

A ‘ habitation ’ is a house cluster with a local name marking 
its distinctiveness. It is a centre where people live in a compact 
and contiguous manner. A ‘ habitation ’ will therefore include 
(1) a village excluding its hamlets, if any, (ii) a hamlet, {iiii) a 
town or a city . In cases where a village consists of two or more 
habitations, not to take note of the distinct habitations would be 
misleading. The existence of a school in such a village with one 
or more hamlets cannot necessarily or possibly be considered a 
guarantee that educational facilities exist for all its hamlets also, 
as the school thus situated cannot be expected to cater to the 
educational needs of people in the hamlets which are not within 
reach or rather within easy walking distance of the children from 
their homes in the hamlets. 

Register of Habitations 

So the first step in this Survey, as already stated, is to enu- 
merate all habitations, urban and rural, in a District Register of 
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Habitations. As the problem of provision of Primary schools 
in urban areas differs materially in several respects from that in 
rural areas, the habitations in urban and rural areas, are listed and 
considered separately. The District Register of Habitations thus 
consists of two distinct parts : — 

(a) the urban Habitations list. 

(&) the rural Habitations list. 

Urban and Rural Areas 

For proper listing of the habitations in their respective 
appropriate lists, it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the 
Urban and Rural areas. For the purpose of this survey, the 
census pattern is closely followed. According to census, a town 
is an inhabited locality with a total population ordinarily of not 
less than 5000 persons with urban characteristics. Though this^ 
is generally the case, places with somewhat larger poffulation 
which do not possess definite urban characteristics, are not 
treated in census as towns. On the other hand, places with a 
population less than 5000 having definite urban character (in- 
cluding municipalties, cantonments, and other places having a 
local administration of their own) are treated as separate towns. 
In the Register of habitations the classification of urban and 
rural areas is given mainly as in the census of 1951, the changes 
that have occured since the census being noted specifically in the 
District Registers as in the case of new townships or new areas 
annexed to towns. 

Register of Habitanions (Urban Areas) 

[Form I-A (Appendix 10)] 

The District Register of Urban areas shows the serial number 
of the town or town group, its name, the urban areas comprising 
the town group, their population and the population of the town 
or town group as a whole. The urban areas are classified intcrthe 
following six classes according to their population. 


Class 

Population 

I. 

100000 and abo 

II. 

50000—99999 

III. 

20000—49999 

IV. 

10000— 19999 

V. 

5000— 9999 

VI. 

Below 5000 


A district wise statement of urban areas of the different 
<jlasses is appended vide Appendix No. 11 (Part II). 
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The following table gives a class-wise summary of the urban 
areas in the State (appendix 12). 

Number of Urban Habitations and Their Population 


s. 

No. 

Slab of Population. 


Number 
of urban 
areas. 

Total 

Population. 

1 


2 


3 

4 

1. 

lOeOOO and above 

• • 

6 

17,55,297 

O 

50000 

99999 


10 

6,90,203 

3. 

20000 

49999 


33 

8,99,383 

4. 

10000 

19999 

« • 

82 

11,17,211 

5. 

5000 

9999 

* • 

117 

8,88,480 

6. 

Below 

5000 

• * 

34 

1,41,484 



Total 


282 

54,92,058 


The above population indicates a slight incre-''5e over the 
census population, which is due as already stated to 'he annexa- 
tion of cci'tain rural habitation to urban areas. 

A glance at the map of urban areas in the state shows the 
distribution of urban areas in the various districts, vide Appendix 
No. 18, Part II. It will be seen that the towns are in general 
distributed evenly throughout the occupied area; in a majority 
of the districts all the Taluka headquarters are generally urban 
areas, there are, however, exceptions as fur example in the following 
cases Cl andragiri in Chittoor District is the headquarters ol 
a revenue taluka with a population of 6671 but is not classed, 
as Urban, in the same taluk are two Railway junctions Pakala 
and Ecnigunta each with a population of 4408 and 3345 respectivel> 
which ai’e classified as urban areas, inspite of their populati^..^ 
being less than 5000, 


ao78— 4 
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The number of urban areas in a district varies from 6 in 
Krishna (East or West) district to 20 in Godova’ y District (E-’.st 
or west), the average being 13 per disb’iet. 

The urban area with the maximum population is Hyde abad. 
the State headquarters with 10, 99, 707, persons and the with the 
minimum population is Ramagundam, a newly formed township 
in Sultanabad taluk Karimnagar district with 2020 
persons. 

The average population of an urban area works upto 19475 
the density of population in the urban areas is on average 3611 
per square mile. 

The percentage distribution of the urban areas and thc^rban 
population are as follows : — 


Class or slab of 
population. 

Percentage of No. of 
urban areas in a class 
to the total. 

Percentage of the po- 
pulation in a class to 
the total. 

I 

2.1 

31.3 

II 

3.5 

12.6 

III 

11.7 

16.4 

IV 

29.2 

20.. 3 

V 

41.5 

16.2 

VI 

12.1 

• 

2.6 


New Urban Areas 

It is observed that since the census of 1951, certain rural 
habitations have been annexed to the adjoining towns or cities 
while some other rural villages have since grown into township 
which account for the increase in the number of urban areas and 
population over the census figures : Examples of the former are 
found in the Districts of Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, while ins-' 
tances of the latter kind art available in Karimnagar. 

3078 — 4 * 
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Impact op tuban aepas. 

Urban areas have been known to exert a good deal of influence 
in several walks of life on the people living not only in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood but even up to a radius of five or six miles. 
Where communication facilities such as roads and rail'ways are 
great, this influence extends to much farther distances. People 
residing in rural areas surrounding towms and cities are so greatly 
dominated by the glamour of urban life that they lend themselves 
to be easily led by the manners and customs obtaining in the towns. 
In fact, between one census and another several rural habitations 
of the former census have outgrown their rural character and got 
annexed to or classified as urban units. The attraction exerted 
by urban areas has drawn several families from their rural abodes 
^into the cities and towns and this influx into cities has been parti- 
*cularly*noted in cities like Guntur, Anantapur, etc. The increase 
in the urban population of Kurnool is reported to be due to the 
location of the* capital of the Andhra State there betw'een 1st 
October 1953 and 1st November 1956. 

In the educational field it is observed that the Urban Secondary 
school has under its serving area a pretty large number of rural 
habitations, some of them being at distances even more than 5 
miles which is considered to be the normal walking distance for 
a school child at this ' tage. To quote an example in Krishna East 
District, the secondary schools in the urban areas are found to 
cater to the needs of surrounding rural parts to the extent shown 
below : — 


Stage. 

# 

Rural habitations No. of outside pupils, 
served by urban Enrolled in schools 
schools. in urban areas. 


r 

No. Popula- 
tion. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

Middle . . 

141 66,784 

827 203 1,030 

High 

186 83,990 

1,133 51 1,184 


This pull towards urban schools is all the more significant in 
view of the fact that in districts like the one cited there are several 
other high schools in rural parts at less distances than the urban 
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schools. In the case of a few districts c^'pecialiy in tl e Teiangana 
areaj it happens that the only High school for an entire Revenue 
Taluk is located in an urban habitation in the taluk (generally 
the taluk headquarters) and there is no other alteiviative for the 
rural population than to seek admission in the only urban school. 


Rural Habitations. 

Data regarding the urban habitations dealt with above is tor 
the most part readily available in the census records except perhaps 
for the newly annexed areas or newly grown-up townships. The 
problem of rural habitations, their number, location size, popula- 
tion, etc. is however more complex in view of the absence of such 
particulars regarding hamlets in the census registers. As already 
stated, the census records shoi-^ the area, the population etc. of only 
the main villages but not their hamlets. Experience shows that 
on an average there are three or four hamlets for every revenue 
village while there are instances of several unitary villages as well 
as villages with forty and more hamlets. Chittoor district has 
numerous such multi-hamlet villages with the hamlets distributed 
in different directions and at different distances ranging upto six 
or seven miles. The object of the survey is frustrated if information 
cannot be gathered regarding the existing eclucatioiial facilities 
for each one of them and if none exists what possibly is or can be 
the best arrangement. This is best obtained, as already stated in 
Chapter I from other sources and by discussion with the school 
teachers and the local revenue officers. Where however a hamlet 
is too small i.e., if its population is below 25 it is not separately 
enumerated and shown in the Habitations Register. 

Usually villages have their own Harijan^vadas. In order to 
ensure that educational facilities to the liarisan children are not 
lost sight of, enquiries have been made whether the Harijanwada 
is sufficiently away from the main village and is big enough, if so, 
it is considered for purposes of survey as separate habitation. 
Where, however, it is almost contiguous with the village proper 
it is not enumerated separately. 

In some cases two villages are quite adjacent or contiguous 
so much so that the wall of one touches the wall of another. In 
such cases, a school in any one of them would ordinarily meet 
the Educational needs of the school-aged children of the other 
also, but to maintain concord between the census and survey 
enumeration, they are shown as two distinct habitations in the 
fiqrvey records. 



Farmers some times build houses on the farms where they 
live either throughout the year or during certain seasons. Such 
isolated farm houses or even a cluster of a few farm houses are 
not separately enumerated ; their population is included as in 
census in the village or hamlet to which they belong. 

Thus the information available in the census records is 
supplemented and co-ordinated with the help of the information 
available from all other sources such as topo-sheets, revenue maps, 
lists and reports of local officers of revenue, forest and other depart- 
ments as well as the Information Cards and personal discussions 
of teachers and village officers and the Register of habitations 
in Form I/B is compiled. This shows, among other things the 
serial number of the (revenue) village, its name the hamlets or 
habitations comprising the village, their distances from the main 
village t];ieir population and that of the village as a whole as at the 
time of the census in 1951 ; it also records a few details about the 
existing Educaticmal facilities, i.e. just the number of institutions 
at the Primary, Middle and High school stages in each habitation 
as on 31-3-57. Register Number being mainly a permanent 
register of habitations, the changes in the number of institutions 
year after year can be recorded in it by the office of the District 
Educational Officer and the Register brought up-to date every 
year, if desired. 

It may be useful here to define what is exactly meant by 
the terms primary stage, middle school stage and high school stage. 
The following extract from the “Notes for guidance of Survey 
Officers” issued by the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India clarifies the position. 


Area. 

primary Stage. 

- A - 

Middle Stage. 

A 

High Stage. 

# 

r ' ’ ■ \ 

Name of Dura- 
Classes. tion. 

( 

Name of Dura- 
classes. tion. 

Names of Dura- 
classes. tion. 

Andhra 

Standards 6 

I, II, III, 

IV, V. 

years. Forms. I, 

II, III 
of Secon- 
dary 
schools 
standards 

VI, VII, VIII 
of higher 
Elementary 
Schools. 

3 Forms 8 

years. IV, V, Years. 
VI 

Telangana. Infant, 5 

I, II, III 
and IV. 

V, VI, VII 
years. classes 

8 VIII, IX, a 

years. X classes years. 
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Number of rural Habitations 

Starting from the data available in the census hand books 
regarding the number of (re\-cnue) villages and ilieir population 
the final ni:rriber of rural habitations including hamlets in each 
district is arrived ac by a process of subtraction and addition of 
all items leading to a change {i.e. d crease or increase) in the 
number of habitations and the population. Factors contributing 
to a decrease include the following. 

(a) Deserted even in 1951. 

{h) Subsequently found uninhabited or inundated though 
enumerated. 

(c) Not traceable. * 

{d) Now forming part of urban areas. 

(fi) On account of blank census numbers. 

(/) On account of repeated entries of the same No. 

ig) Transfer to other districts, etc. and items necessitat- 
ing addition comprise the following. 


(1) Newly sprung up. 

(2) Not listed in Census but already existing. 

(3) Transferred from Urban to Rural. - 

(4) Transferred from other districts. 

(5) Entered as “ bechirag ” in census but found existing, 
etc. 

A consolidated chart of habitations in the State worked out 
on the above lines is appended {vide Appendix No 14, Part II). 
It is observed that there are 26657 villages with 24066 hamlets 
attached to them making a total of 50723 rural habitations having 
a total rural population of 2,59,41 434. All the habitations are 
not of equal size or density nor is their distribution in a District 
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uniform for all districts. Appendix 42. The average size of a 
rural village extends over an area of 3.9 sq. miles and that of a 
rural habitation 2.0 sq. miles. The average populalioii of a 
rural village is 973 while that of a rural habitation is .511. The 
average density of population in the rural areas works to 252 
per sq.mile and the number of rural habitations in 100 sq. miles 
s 49. 


The various habitations are classified into nine slabs according 
to the following population limits as in Register in Form 2. 


(a) 5000 and above 

c) 1000 to 1999 

{e) 400 to 499 * 

g) 200 to 299 
and (i) below 100. 


. . (6) 2000 to 4999. 
..(d) 500 to 999. 

. . (/) 300 to 399. 

. . {h) 100-199 


The number of habitations in each slab and their total popula^' 
ion is noted district wise in State Table II (Appendix No. 15, 
Part II). It is observed that the number of habitations varies 
largely among the districts from 703 in Guntur North to 6434 in 
Chittoor district. As regards population, East Godavary, ranks 
first with 1938062 persons and Krishna West stands last with 
606177 persons. Among the Telangana districts Karimnagar 
has the largest population while Hyderabad has the least. The 
frequency distribtuion of the habitations and population in the 
several slabs indicate significant characteristics of the several 
districts. Some districts especially the coastal districts like 
Guntur North, Guntur South have a large number of thickly popu- 
lated habitations while districts like Chittoor have a considerable 
number of habitations of low population. Almost all the Telan- 
gana districts have a greater number of thinly populated habita- 
tions belonging to the slabs below 500 ; this characteristic is also 
evinced by the ceded districts in the Andhra area. None of the 
Telangana districts has any habitation in the highest slab 5000 
and above with exception of just 2 in Mahaboobnagar while all 
the Andhra districts have some habitations of this slab. This 
seems to be mainly due to the geographical and climatic condi- 
tions in the various regions. 
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Considered slab^rise, the frequency distribution of the habita- 
tions and the population among the different slabs is as follows: — 


S. Slab of iiabitation Percentage of number Percentage of popula- 

of habitations in a tion in a slab to the 
slab to the total total 


1 . 

5,000 and above 


0.2 

2.2 

2 . 

2,000 1o 4,999.. 


3.6 

19.1 

3 . 

1,000 to 1,999., 


10.5 

28.0 

4 . 

500 to 999 


19.2 

26.2 

5 . 

400 to 499 


6.9 

5.9 

6 . 

800 to 399 


8.9 

6.0 

7. 

200 to 299 


12,0 

5.6 

8 . 

100 to 199 


17.5 

4 . 8 * 

9. 

Below 100 


21.2 

* 2.2 


It is observed that the largest number of habitations (10,746) 
is in the slab ‘ below 100 ’ though it stands only eigth in respect 
of population. The slab 500-999 vith 9,747 habitations and 
68,03,768 papulation stands second in regard to both number of 
habitations and population and the slab 5,000 and above occupies 
the last place both in habitations and population. On the aggre-’ 
gate the state contain . more habitations in the slab below 500 
(38 735) than in the slabs 500 and above (16,988) but the position is 
reversed in regard to population ; there are 1,95,8^,977 persons in 
the slabs 500 and above while there are only 63,52,547 persons in 
the slabs below 500. 

The following table shows the particulars of urban and rural 
habitations and population in the State. • 


Item Urban Rxiral Total 


Habitations 
Percentage .. 
Population .. 
Percentage 


282 50,723 

0.6% 99.4% 

54,92,058 2,59,41,434 

17.5% 82.5% 


51,005 

3,14,33,492^ 




b5 

The following diagrams give a comparative idea of the urban and rura 
habitations and their population: — 

Diagram q/ Urban and Rural Ilahitatiom. 
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Hamlets . — ^The iniinbcr of hamlets attached to a main village 
varies from district io district, the average being abo-at 3. Chit- 
toor district has got the largest number of hamlets ^vhile Hyder- 
abad I ns the least. The distance from a hamlet to its main village 
r&ngts irora a few furlongs to six or seven miles ; the average being 
abcul a mile. The size or population of a hamlet has generally 
1-0 defnite relation io that of the main villages,. Tiiere are ham- 
lets vl "ch are bigger than the main village itself raid instances 
are not wanting where the main village has grad lally become 
depopulated and the hamlets have grown bigger, while there are 
several unitary villages without having even one hamlet. Socio- 
logically the hamlet stands at a discount in point of provision of 
several amenities like facilities of communication (roads and 
canals) Education, public health, medical aid, etc., especially 
those hamlets which are far removed from the urban areas and 
the Railway Stations are very backward even in regard to gulture 
and civilization. The habitation in the Agency areas (scheduled 
areas) are perhaps the greatest sufferers in these "respects. 

Concept of School Area 

The identification of every distinct habitation and its enn* 
mei’ation in the Register of Habitations does not throw much 
light on the problem of Educational facilities, i.e., the extent of 
existing facilities and what exactly needs to be done in planning 
the programme for opening new schools or in expanding the exist- 
ing ones. Even the slab-wise list showing habitations with or 
Without schools (form 2— referred to in Ch^apter I) does not by 
itself explain how the habit- lions without schools in them or near 
them can be provided for with schooling facilities. 


As a first step towards the fulfilment of the directive of ©ur 
constitution, it is necessary io ensure that as far as possible no 
habitation remains unprovided for so far as provision of instruc- 
tion for the age — group 6-11 is concerned. A primary school 
providing instruction upto the age of 11 must be diffused widely. 
The ideal solution for this w'ould be a separate independent school 
for each habitation irrespective of its population. This evidently 
is not possible under the present circumstances. To make the 
limited resources in men and money go the longest way, it has 
been necessary so to plan that the existing schools as well as 
schools to be newly started would be put to the maximum use 
and would bring within their compass as many habitations as 
possible. For this purpose, wherever possible, a schcxil in one 
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habitation shall also have to serve the needs of such nearby habi- 
i ations as would be possible. 

This unit, consisting of one or more habitations for which 
at least one school located at a suiioty.e place which will not be 
at a distance longer than a p**esoi!bed maximum walkable distance 
fra child of age 6-11, is coiibnlcr. d nec-cssary, is designated as 
a ‘school area’. A school area is, Iherefo.-e, one or more habita- 
tions for which at least one primary school is considered necessary, 
if it is not already thc^c. This concept of school area thus necessi- 
tates considering : — 

(a) the population of the habitations. 

(b) the distance of one habitation from another and 
of them all from a suitable central place. 

# 

(c) obstruction on tire way, if any, such as existence of 
a river, streanf, steep hill, elc., in going from any of these habita- 
tions to the central habitation or the place where the school is 
located. 


(d) whether the location of the existing primary^ school 
if any, can or does serve Hic needs of the neighbouring habitations 

nnd 

{e) whether the existing school is properly located or 
not and if not whether it would not be advisable to recommend 
its shifting to another suitable central place so that the school 
with its new location can cater for a larger population. 

Registek of School Aeeas {Urban) 

. For evident reasons there is need for two separate Registers 
of school areas for urban and rural school areas. In a city or a 
town taken as a whole, schools already exist and they may be 
catering quite adequately to the needs of the urban area concerned. 
But it does not, however mean that every locality in every town 
or city is within easy reach of the children of age 6-11. In order 
to examine this aspect of urban education, it is necessary to delimit 
the areas that can be treated as served by the existing schools and 
to identify and enumerate school less areas within the city or town 
and to plan out proper school areas there. 

When compulsory education is introduced in any town or 
city, a house to house census of children of school going age is 
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taken. ITie area for eaclt school is also specifically defined to in- 
clude a definite number of houses. Defining school area in this 
manner and then preparing a register for all the urban areas 
would require special staff for each town or city. To divide thick- 
ly populated areas thus into generally acceptable clear cut school 
areas is extreme!}' difficult within a limited time. When compul- 
sory primary edulatic n is introduced in any urban area, Attend- 
ance Officers would be appointed and they would define the school 
areas there in due c-oursc. Prep nation of such school area Registers 
in this manner requires elaborate machinery which is not 
provided in this survey- What is however done for the urban 
areas is firstly to indicate them on a suitable large scale map and 
note the facilities available there for education at the primary 
middle and high school stages and secondly to prepare a district 
list of urban habitations in Form No. 6. (Appendix No. 9, 
Part II) indicating there in the name of each urban area? the 
number of institutions for boys and girls at the primary, middle 
and high school stages and the number of pupils (boys and girls) 
attending them as on the 31st of March, 1957. 


Rural School Areas. 

In identifying and defining the school areas, whether for 
existing schools or for new schools to be proposed, certain broad 
general principles have been laid down for guidance, a summary of 
which is given below. Since the directive of the constitution for 
provision of educational facilities for the age-group of 6-14 is quite 
clear, whatever be Ihe details of tne planned programme, the tar- 
get to be achieved is to provide as early as possible a scnool for 
every cnild of school age at as convenient a place for the child 
as possible. 


Principles and targets in Planning School Areas. 

(a) Walkable distance for the child : — It would be an ideal 
condition to have the school as near to the house of the child as 
possible ; but as this would not be feasible in practical life under 
tne conditions obtaining at present, it is necessary to ensure that 
no scnool is located beyond the easily walkable distance of a child 
of 6 — ^11 years. Tnere are no objective data at present available 
which lay down precisely tne walkable distance of a child of this 
age group. The distance that may be considered quite conve- 
nient in one set of situations such as availability of good roads 
embracing climatic conditions and the like would not be so in 
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another situation where the path leading to the reiglibouring 
habitati<)ns would be rugged or the climatic condition^ may be 
very trying and unfriendly. Ordinarly it appears that half a 
mile would perhaps be the best limit for any child of that age, but 
even this, looking to the way in which the small rural habitations 
are scattered over in the country, cannot be adhered to. 


The State Government in their Elementary Education Act, 
Madras Elementary Education Act 1920, lay down the upper limit 
which a child is expected to walk to attend a school in the area of 
compulsory Education as one mile. According to this limit, a 
child will have to walk up to one mile each way, which means that 
if the school is held in one session every day a child will have 
to walk up to a total distance of two miles during the day which 
• is a substantially big distance for the child of the tender age of 
6 or 7 and if the school is held in two sessions, as is generally 
done in all districts except in the summer season, one in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, then the child will have 
to walk a total distance of about four miles a day which is rather 
heavy for that age. Hence the upper limit of one mile is not 
generally exceeded unless there are strong reasons to the 
contrary. 


Minimum Population for an Independent School. 

It is also necessary to consider the minimum population in 
a habitation for which an independent school may straight away 
be proposed if there be none already. It is not possible, as already 
pointed out, to provide an independent school in smaller habita- 
tions as there would not be sufficient number of children that would 
warrant the appointment of one teacher. The pupil- teacher 
ratio varies at different places and the minimum population of the 
habitation for which an independent school may be suggested will 
depend upon the pupil-teacner ratio which the State Government 
may decide upon. As a general rule tne following nave been laid 
down as broad general principles for guidance. 

A habitation with a population of 500 and more should have 
a school, as at about 12| per cent of the population, it would have 
about 60 to 70 pupils of the age of 6—11. Even when the popu- 
lation is below 500 but not below 300, the number of pupils of 
the age of 6 — ^11 would be about 40 to 60 an \ therefore at least 
a single teacher school would definitely be possible for such habi- 
tations. 



Planning of School Areas. 

For convenience the habitations in rural areas are considered 
in two categories ; — 

(?) ihose already having a school and (ii) the rest. 

(a) Habitations in the vicinity of Towns and cities — 

All I abitations with a population less than 300 and within 
a distance of one mile from the school in the adjoining town are 
ordinarily tacked on to the town for the purpose of schooling 
facilities unless there are strong reasons to the contrary to consider 
them for separate school areas with group schools. If these small 
habitations on the borders of towns can be grouped together 
and if by such grouping they would get a school at a shorter distance 
then a separate school is formed of these habitations and a*group 
school is proposed for them. Habitations with a povlation ranging 
between 300 and 500 and within a distance of about half mile from 
the school in the adjoining town are similarly tacked on to the town 
for purposes of a school area. 

(b) Rural Habitations already having a School. 

In the case of rural habitations already having a school, the 
first question that is considered is whether the school is properly 
located and if not whether a better location even in some other 
habitation can be suggested so that the school may serve the 
needs of a larger surrounding area better. This is of course a 
very complex problem as such pioposals are likely to create 
agitations and controversies^ the quest ion Vv’ould arise only in the 
case of habitation with a population of 500 and less that have 
got a school but are so located that other habitations cannot .be 
tacked on to them according to the criteria laid down. Just a 
few cases of proposals of this kind have been received from certain 
district.’) which have been detailed in the concerned District 
Reports and records. Apart from cases of the above kind 
involving the transfer of location of a school from one habitation 
to another entirely new habitation at some distance, there are 
also cases of unsuitable location of existing schools in a remote 
corner of a lengthy village in which the disposition of houses 
extends over a mile along the length of a road or river bank or sea- 
shore; tliese call for a change of locality of the existing school to 
the opposite end or at least the centre of the habitation so that 
it will include in its area the adjoining harijanwada or other 
hamlets. It is desirable that such transfers of schools from one 
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locality to another within the same habitation are taken up by 
the local inspecting stafiF and ordered by the competent higher 
authority. 

A more _ important point regarding rural habitations that are 
already having a primary school is to consider w'hether any 
neighbouring habitation can be tacked on to them. If there are 
any such habitations within the child’s walking distance and 
without obstacles on the way, then the school is regarded as a 
group school which serves the educational needs not only of the 
home habitation where it is located but also of the neighbouring 
habitations which are tacked to it. If there are no such habita- 
tions that can be suitably tacked, then the habitation has an 
independent school for itself which will cater to the needs of only 
.the particular habitation in wdiich it is located. 

It is therefore investigated as to whether in the first place 
there are habitations with a population between 300-500 within 
distance of half a mile from the school and nextly those habitations 
with a population of 300 and below within a distance of one mile 
from the school. All these habitations are jirovisionally tacked 
on to the habitation already having a school. The tacking on 
at this stage is only provisional because in some cases, it may 
later on be found that some of the habitations initially thus pro- 
posed to be tacked on may more conveniently be grouped to- 
gether with other habitations. 

(c) Rural Habitations not already having A School. 

Next are considered habitations which do not possess a school 
and have not been considered in (a) and (b) above according to the 
following plan : — 

(z) In the first place all habitations with a population of 
1,000 and above are taken up for location of a school. As in the 
previous cases, the existence of any habitation with a population 
of less than 500 within about half a mile and habitation with a 
population of less than 300 within about one mile is found out 
and these are tacked on to the new school in the bigger 
habitation. 

(n) Nextly habitations with population between 700 and 
1,000 and then those with a population between 500 and 700 are 
taken up and similarly considered unless there are reasons to the 
contrary, the location of the school in all such cases is ordinarily 
in the habitation with the biggest population. 



Thus to all habitatioxis already having a school are tacked 
on all the adjoining habitations (1) within half a mile and with a 
population below 600 (2) as also those within one mile with popula- 
tion below 300. 

As regards the habitations not having a school already and 
not tacked on to the adjoining habitation (i) those with a popula- 
tion of 500 and above are given a school and (ii) those with popu- 
lation bv low 500 if within hall a mile from a bigger habitation and 
those with population below SOO and within one mile are tacked 
on to that habitation as it vfould be already having a school or 
would be having one under the new proposals. As regards the 
rest, they are first considered for grouping together. In the 
first place it is seen whether to any can be tacked on the other 
smaller habitations in the vicinity so that their total population, 
becomes substantially bigger and instead of a single feacher 
school, a group school with at least two teachers can be given. 
F'ailiiig all this, these habitations ivith a population of 300-500 are 
given schools, though they may be single teacher schools to start 
with. 

As regards those with a population below 300, most of them 
have alreedy been covered. However it is checked up as to 
whether any of the remaining cannot be tacked on to other habi- 
tations, rural or urban. If it is within one mile of a bigger habi- 
tation it is already tacked on ; as regards the remaining they are 
examined with the intention of grouping them together so that 
such habitations as would be within a distance of one mile from 
any one from amongst them or from any convenient central place 
are grouped together into a school area. 

Peripatetic teacher Schools 

As regards the isolated habitations that still remain, most 
of them are situated in isolated or forest areas or are trapped 
between water ways or in hilly tracts. These are considered very 
carefully for peripatetic teacher schools. 

The individual population as also of the total population of 
such of these as can be grouped is less than 300 and if still others 
are to be tacked on to them the distance the children will have 
to walk will exceed the limit of one mile. No group school can 
be suggested to cater for the needs of these habitations. In such 
cases, instead of the child walking the distance, it is the teacher 
that shall walk the distance from one habitation to the other i.e., 
the distance between the two centres. In this case also, one or 



both the centres of this Peripatetic teacher school may provide 
for a single habitation or group of small habitations in the 
vicinity. In some cases the centre may not be in any one of the 
habitations but may be at a convenient place from all the 
habitations in the group. 

Thus the peripatetic teacher schools provide for the very 
small habitations which cannot otherwise be given an independent 
school and which also cannot be grouped together for a group 
school separated by long distances. The main principle of a peri- 
patetic teacher school is that it is conducted at two centres which 
may be at any distance from about l-l miles to about 5 miles — a 
distance which a teacher can be expected to walk or cycle up. 
The teacher may hold the school in the moring at one centre and 
in the afternoon at the other; he may hold it on alternate days of 
the we§k for six days, the seventh day being a holiday. In some 
cases where the distance is long, he may hold it for three days 
continuously at '’one centre and then for the other three days con- 
tinuously at the other centre ; in certain cases a day in between 
for transit may also be necessary. 

The simplest form of a peripatetic school is therfore one 
which connects two habitations which are at a distance of more 
than 1| miles but less than about 5 miles ; and this is the most 
common form of such schools. Each peripatetic teacher school 
because of its two centres serves at least two habitations and thus 
in a sense it becomes a group school, but as the school is held at 
both the centres, may it be for half the time, in a sense it becomes 
an independent school for each centre. Each peripatetic teacher 
school with its two centres is treated for statistical purposes in 
survey as one school and not two schools ; the centres are, so to 
say, two divisions or shifts of the same school. 

' The ingenuity and skill of the Planning Officer are put to the 
utmost test at this lowest stage of planning for the smallest habita- 
tions and some of the cases are a practical challenge to his planning 
capacity in arranging to see that as far as possible no habitation 
remains without a school within the prescribed distance. In 
spite of all this a few very small isolated habitations unfortunately 
remain without any educational facility but their number is negli- 
gible ; the rural population thus left out forms only 1.1% of the 
State total rural population. Gmitur South is the only district 
where no habitation is left unprovided in planning. Guntur 
North and West Godavari have only one habitation in each (with 
100 and 40 population respectively left unprovided. Medak 
has only 2 habitations (with population 214) left unprovided. 

3078—5 
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In sparsely populated areas, the standards already noted are 
not ouite applicable and the limit for population is lowered and that 
for the walking distance increased so as to provide for as large a 
number as possible. 

Thus, for planning of the school area a comprehensive view 
is simultaneously taken of : — 

(g) the population of the habitation ; 

(b) its location vis-a~vift other habitations, their distance 
and population ; 

(e) the topography of the area ; 

(d) the local conditions such as the scatter of the population, 
the people’s economic condition their interest for pro?, 
viding for the education of their children ; 

(e) the state’s directives or the local conventions regarding 

planning of schools ; 

and 

(/) transport facilities or obstructions on the way. 

For this purpose the survey map is the best aid and the 
planning and the location of the school areas is done side by side 
with the mapping of the school areas or rather it is the map on which 
the planning is mainly done. 

Cfoosino the eight School area. 

The primary school area is indicated on the map with the 
help of green or red arrow according as the school area is formed 
with an existing school or with a proposed new school. As regards 
the habitation whose educational needs to the primary stage are 
served by another habitation, the arrow is drawn from the tacked 
habitation towards the habitation with a school which is ordinarily 
within the walking distance of about one mile. The primary 
school area thus encircles about 3 to 4 square miles. 

In the grouping of habitations and planning of school areas, 
it sometimes happens that two or more circles representing the 
school areas intersect one another instead of just touching one 
another. In the case of habitations within the intercepted parts, 
careful study of the circumstances of each is made to decide as to 
which particular school area the habitation can be tacked on. 
Factors such as easy approach, availability of bigger school, 
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existence of market town, certain previous traditions, the local 
inclinations and such other geographical-c«m-socio economic 
aspects are taken into considsration. Where no other considera* 
tion weighs, naturally the habitation is tacked on to the 
nearest school- village, the marginal cases being of course properly 
weighed. It is observed that during the grouping the hamlet 
of one main village gets tacked on by the rule of proximity to a 
school in another hamlet of the same village or another main village 
or a hamlet of another village and thus the affinity between a 
hamlet and its main village which is preserved in the Revenue 
records is no criterion for tacking a habitation for purposes of 
educational facilities. 

The School area register {Rural Area). 

• 

After all the school areas are demarcated on the map the 
school Area Register is compiled in Form No. 4. (Appendix 
No. 6, Part II). The Register, as can be seen from the form 
indicates the name of the school area the number of habitations 
included in each of the school areas, their names and serial numbers 
in the habitation Register and their population, total population 
of the school area, number of existing boys’ and girls’ schools at 
the primary school stage, their type i.e., whether they are inde- 
pendent, group or peripatetic teacher school, and distance of the 
existing school serving their needs. It also indicates the type 
and location of the proposed schools — ^whether independent group 
or peripatetic teachers schools and the distance of the new school 
serving the needs of the habitation. As regards the middle aid 
high school stages, the number and location of the existing and 
proposed schools and the distance of the school from each one of 
the other habitations are also indicated. 

As regards the habitations near the border of the taluk some of 
them are catered for by a school located in the adjoining taluk while 
in some cases the school located in the taluk includes in its school 
area habitations falling in other taluks, cases of either kind involved 
in the inter taluk adjustments are indicated in the school area 
registers of the respective taluks and noted on the survey maps. 




CHAPTER V. 

Rural Habitations served by the existing Primary Schools. 

It will be recalled from the description of the types of existing 
primary schools and stage of Educational progress as on 31-3-1957 
dealt with in the previous chapters that 37,465 habitations of the 
different slabs with a total population of 2,33,18,584 are provided 
with existing educational facilities. Of these 22,708 habitations 
with 2,10,29,875 population have schools in them, while 14,757 
habitations with 22,88,709 population do not have schools in them 
but their educational needs are served by schools in the neighbour- 
^ ing habitations situated within the walking distance of the children. 

* As already stated, the school which serves the needs of only that 
habitation where it is located is called an independent school 
while the school which, while scr\nng the home habitation, caters 
also to the needs of other adjoining habitations is designated as 
a group school. 

Habitations Served by Independent Schools. 

State Table III- A (Appendix No. 16, Part II) gives a complete 
picture of the slabwise distribution of the habitations that have 
already an independent school in the habitation itself. A glance 
at this table shows that for the State as a whole there are 14,751 
habitations with 1,47,58,144 population served by independent 
schools. The districtwise distribution of these independent schools 
discloses that Srikakulam district has got the largist number of 
habitations served by this type of school viz 1265. East Godavary 
stands second in respect of habitations (1192) but excels Srikakulam 
in. point of population as the population thus served is 16,30,485 
in East Godavary wlile it is only 10,46,476 in Srikakalan. The 
District with the least numlK^r of habitations 267 and pop ilition 
(2,4£,C74) sen ed I \ Ji-dej <.‘i deni schools is Klaunni a C ei .id-'reJ 
slabwise it is obsened ohe largest iIwiLjj' 

5,869 is in the slab 500-999 and the slab 1,000 1,99) con.s ne.xt 
with 8,C88 habitations, in respect of popiilativ)a aMVever tlies^ 
two slabs exchange their rank as 50,45,005 popula a on is served in 
the slab 1,000 to 1,999 while only 41,67,408 populati >a is served in 
the slab 500 to 999. The slab wdth the minimum number of habi- 
tations and population is that below ‘ 100 ’ with 32 habitations and 
2,122 population. This appears rather remarkable in view of the 
low population slab in which they are found, this is perhaps due to 
their being long standing schools which originally used to cater to 



several adjoining habitations that have since gained their own 
schools. The number of habitations in the slab ‘ below 500 ’ 
is only 3,745 out of the total of 14,751 and their population only 
12, 92, €60 out of the total of 1,47,58,144, which, shows that a large 
majority of the habitations with independent schools are found 
in the bigger slabs 500 and above. The biggest slab 5,000 and 
above is represented in this table by only 14 districts ; of these 
East Godavary has 24 against the State total of 84 and Guntur 
North has 18 while the rest have only just a few habitations. 
The slabwise frequency distribution of the habitations indicate? a 
gradual rise in the number of habitations beginning from 84 in 
tl e 1st slab (5,000 and above) to 5,869 in the slab 500-999 and 
then a fall to 32 in the slab below 100. This undulation is seen 
also in the population figures but the peak in this case is in the 
slab 1,000-1,999. 

Habitatioks Served by group ScSools 

Habitations served by the other type of school viz the group 
school are tabulated slab wise and districtwise in State Table IV-A 
(Appendix No. 17 Part II). The distribution of halitations among 
the districts here reveals a predominatingly larger number here 
than in Table III -A in those districts in which the number of spar- 
sely populated habitations is large ; e.g. there are only 415 habita- 
tions and 2,67,931population served by Independent Schools whereas 
there are 4,149 habitations with 10,33,474 population served by 
group schools in Chittoor district; similarly Adilabad, Ananta- 
pur, Cuddapah, Hyderabad, Karimnagar, Khammam, Nalgonda, 
Warangal etc. have a larger number of habitations served by group 
schools. The reverse is the case with the districts of East and 
West Godavary, Guntur North and South, Krishna West, Kurnool 
etc. The largest number of habitations 4,149 and the largest popu- 
lation 10,33,474 served by group schools belongs to Chittoor and 
Srikakulam ranks second with 2,164 such habitations and 7,75,667 
population, Guntur South stands last in point of both habita- 
tions (76) and population (48,174). The slab wise frequency of the 
habitations and the population shows that the largest number of 
habitations is 5,722 in the slab below 100 while the slab 100-199 
ranks next in order, the least number ‘ being in the slab 5000 and 
above The number of habitations shows a rise from 11 in the 
slab 5,000 and over to 3,050 in the slab 500-999 followed by a 
drop to 1251 in the slab 400-499 and again a rise through the succee- 
ding slabs till the last slab. This drop in the slab 400-499 is a com- 
mon feature in several districts. In respect of population, the 
slab 1,000-1,999 takes the top rank (21,24,288) while the next slab 



600-999 stands second (21,16,811) ; the slab <1,000 and above has 
the last place 62,670 this slab is represented by only 8 districts, at 
the rate of 1 or 2 habitations in each. 

Distances of Habitations 

The concept of a group school brings in its trail the question 
regarding the distance to be walked by pupils. 

The habitations depicted in this Table IV- A include not only 
those wherein the school is located but also the adjoining habita- 
tions at a distance which are tacked on to the former. In the 
case of habitations having independent schools and those in the 
group school area having a school located in it, the school is treated, 
as at ‘ no distance ’ but in the case of habitations in the group 
•school |irea that are tacked on to the habitation with the school, 
the distances vary in individual cases. Ordinarily, however, 
this distance, b&rring the special cases of relaxation, will not be 
more than one mile due to the targets and principles laid down 
for the delimitation of school areas. But it is useful and instruc- 
tive to find the frequency distribution of the distances of the group 
school habitations in the different population slabs. 

State table IV-C (Appendix No. 18, Part II) depicts the fre- 
quency distribution of these distances of habitation from the 
serving schools i.e., the distances which the children have to walk. 
The number of habitations in the slabs 500 and above is largely 
in the column ‘ No distance in other slums the habitations in the 
top slabs here are very few and represent those which are situated 
almost contiguously with the habitations having a school, especially 
those in column 3 as remarked earlier, which form practically 
one habitation with the school-habitation but are enumerated 
separately to preserve concord with the census pattern ; those in 
the column one mile or less are habitations of slabs 3 and 4 which 
have been traditionally sending children to the adjoining serving 
schools and do not call for preferential treatment. In the slabs 
below 500 are found a large number of habitations both in the 
column ‘ No distance ’ as well as in the columns for \ mile and 1 
mile. Of the 22714 habitations served by group schools, there are 
7957 habitations at no distance . Of the distant ones, the column 
bflif a mile or less is the most represented having 7,727 habitations 
in all while there are 6,573 habitations in the column 1 mile or less 
The few habitations 419 and 38 found in the columns above 
Imile are and marginal eases of special relaxation of the general 
principles in the interests of extending facilities to small habita- 
tions, especially in the sparsely populated areas. 



There are no peripatetic teacher schools as on 31-3-195T 
and hence Tables V-A and V-C are nil. (appendices 19 and 20). 

Habitations with and witectji Educational Faciiitjes. 

State Table VI (Appendix 21) shows at a glance the consoli" 
dated picture as on 81-3-1957 regarding the number of habitations’ 
their population and percentage to the total in each of the nine 
po])u]atiGr slabs according as the habitations have schools in them 
or ar< scr^ cd by schools in the neighbouring habitation or are not 
served. The habitaiions served by Independent schools in Table 
III-A and those of Table IV-A which are at no distance accor- 
ding to Table IV-C all have schools m them and figure in the first 
thiee items of Table VI. There are 22,708 habitations with schools 
in them, and the ir pc pulation is 21 C20875 which represents 81.1% 
of the total rural population. Tie thildn, n of these persons need 
not walk any distance for the purpose oi taking instruction. Of 
this number of habitations and population quite a large part is 
distributed in the slabs 500 and above while there are only 6,894 
habitations with 22,58,472 population in the slabs below 5C0. All 
the 95 habitations with 5.66,094 population in the slab 5000 and 
above are pio\idcd with schools in them and thus cent per 
cent heme educational facilities are available for them even at 
piesent. The ether slabs have habitations with varying degrees 
of heme facilities and distant facilities coupled with a few habita- 
tions leading 10.1% of the total population without any schools 
in the vicinity. The largest number of habitations served by 
schools in them(8,677) is found in the slab 500-999 and the largest 
population served thus is in the slab 1,000-1,999 uis., 7,144,088 
The number of hal itations of this kind shows an increase from 95 
in the slab above 5.000 to 8,677 in the slab 500-999 and then a 
decrease dowm to 163 in the slab below 100 ; the population shows 
increase from 5,66,094 in the slab above 5,000 to 71.44,088 in th€ slab 
1,000 to 1,999 ancl then a decrease to 10,495 in the slab, below 100. 
The percentage of population in the different slabs having home 
facilities to the total population in the slab decreases as we go 
fiom the slab 5,000 and above to the successive slabs down to the 
slab below 100; from 100% to 1.8% 

This order is reversed in the case of the tacked habitations 
which are served by schools in the neighbourhood, while only 
0.3% of the population in the slabs 2,000-4,999 and 1,000-1,999 
send their children to a neighbouring school, the succeeding slabs 
have 2.2%, 11.6% etc., going up to 53.9% in the lowest slab. 
In all 8.8% of the total rural population i.e., 22,88,709 in 14,757 



habitations are served by neighbouring schools. The number 
of habitations served thus increases from 6 in the slab 2 000-4,999 
to 5,591 in the slab below 100, while the population increases only 
up to the slab 100-199 and then shows a slight fall in the last slab. 

The figures in the rows 7 to 9 represent the numbers of 
habitations, population and the percentages left without any 
educational facilities as on 31-3-1957. From the slab 2,000-4,999 
the number of habitations unprovided increase from 3 to 4992 
in the slab below 100 while the population increases from 7378 
to 519544 in the slab 500-999 and then falls and rises alternately 
to 2,53,400 in the slab below 100. The percentage of unprovided 
population in the slabs shows an almost steady increase from 0.1% 
in the slab 2000-4999 to 44.3% in the slab below 100. The total 
number of habitations left is 13,258 having 26,22,850 population 
representing 10.1% of the total population. Most of these are in 
the slabs bel<jw 500. 

It is for this number of habitations and population that plan- 
ning is done and new schools proposed so that as far as possible no 
habitations and population are left without Educational facilities 
in the primary stage. 




CHAPTER VI 


Habitations to be served by the proposed Primary Schools. 

Need for New Proposals 

The statistics embodied in the Survey Tables HI -A, IV-A, 
IV-C, V-A, V-C, and VI referred to in the previous chapter clearly- 
show the lack of adequate provision of educational facilities for 
the entire population in all the habitations. Whatever may be 
the reasons for this, it is quite unfortunate that after nearly a 
century of British administration, the situation is so appalling 
in spite of the efforts made during the decade of independence 
that \here are still 13,258 habitaiions with a population of 
26,22,850 devoid of Educational facilities at the Primary stage. 
The Survey, while assessing the extent of existing facilities, 
has also indicated the scope of the effort required to plan 
for the unprovided habitations. Owing to the peculiar nature in 
which the population is spread out so thinly in small units situated 
at long distances without proper communications, a large number 
of small units have remained unprovided. Out of the 13,258 habi- 
tations for which new schools have to be proposed, 12852 are of 
the population slabs ‘below 500’ with a population of 20,02,658 
against the total of 26,22,850. This Survey has attempted to show 
how best new schools can be distributed among the unprovided 
areas so as to serve as large a number as possible consistent with the 
targets and principles of planning already laid down. 

According to the above principles the unprovided habitations 
and population are proposed to be served to a very large extent by 
new schools to be opened at suitable places of vantage. All the 
three types of schools — Independent, Group and peripatetic teacher 
schools — will be called in to serve this cause. 

2. NeJw Independent Schools 

The number of new Independent Schools proposed in the 
various districts are shown in Table III-B (Wppendix No. 22 partll) 
according to the slabs of population 2,243 habitations with 10,04,487 
population will be served by the newly proposed Independent 
Schools. The distribution of these varies from district to district 
depending on the number of existing schools and the nature of dis- 
triWtion of population — its cluster or diffusion in big and small 
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units according to the localities concerned. Anantapur District 
calls for the largest number of this type of schools viz. 289 to 
serve 1,17,727 populationl36 schools are required in Medak district 
to serve 83,341 population, Krishna East comes last for only 10 
Independent schools to serve 3784 population. 

The slabwise distribution of the new independent schools 
shows the need for 3 in the slab 2000-4999, 57 in the slab 1000-1999 
and so on as noted in the table. The largest number is in the slab 
300-399, which is the ordinary limit for population to support a 
well filled school. The few numbers in the lower slabs are obviouly 
marginal cases and relaxations of the limit to suit the circumstances 
of the scheduled areas and forest tracts which have long suffered 
not only by the policies of expansion like the downward filtration 
theory and the centralized and ubran character of administration, 
etc., but also by their own location amidst dense forests* steep 
hills, unbridged streams, poor communications and harsh climates 
etc. The one habitation Akkinapalli (Mallaram) proposed for 
an independent school in Warangal District with a population of 80 
as recorded in the census of 1951 is now having a population of 296 
and is located in a forest tract under the community Development 
Block. 


3. New GkoUp Schools 

We come next to the habitations that can be served by the 
new Group schools. Each school of this type serves not only the 
home habitation wherein it is located but also certain other adjoin- 
ing habitations within the child’s walking distance. Table IV-B 
(Appendix No. 23 part II) gives the frequency distribution of the 
habitations proposed to be served by group schools. This type of 
school brings under educational facilities 6,218 habitations, that is, 
nearly thrice the number of habitations in the table III-B for new 
Independent schools. The group schools as can be seen from Table 
IV-D (Appendix No, 24 part II) will be located in 2,220 habitations 
and 3,998 other habitations will be tacked to these. One school in 
Nellore District will actually be located, not in any habitation 
proper but in a central place Vijaya Nellore which is now bechirag 
and within easy reach of all the tacked habitations. 

The Districtwise distribution of the habitations to be served 
by the new group schools indicates that Chittoor District has 
need for the largest number viz. 1200 habitations with 210151 
population. 755 habitations with 1,6,1721 population will be thus 
served in Anantapur district and 712 habitations with 1,12,741 in 



iSidilabad district. Last come the districts of Guntur South (with 
4 habitations having 958 population) and Krishna West (with 4 
habitations having 800 population) 

The slabwise frequency of these habitations shows that there 
is no need for new group schools in the two top slabs. The table 
begins with 18 habitations of 20916 population in the slab 1,000- 
1,999 and the number of habitations increases in the succeeding 
slabs to 1,205 (with the largest population 2,86,907) in the slab 
200-299 and to 1950 (the largest number of habitations) with 
276,864 population in the slab 100-199. Out of the 6,218 habitations 
and 1197946 population covered by the new group schools, 5,943 
habitations with 10,14,841, population are comprised in the slabs 
below 500. 

Distahces of Habitations. 

The frequency distribution of the distances of the tacked 
habitations included in this table is detailed in Table IV-D (Appen- 
dix No. 24 part II). It is observed that schools are located at no 
distance in habitations of population slabs from 1,000-1,999 slab to 
the slab below 100. There are 71 such in the lowest slab but to 
these are tacked several others making up a suitable population 
figures in the aggregate to deserve a school for the entire group. 
There are only 266 schools in the bigger population centres while 
1,954 are proposed in the smaller units. The tacked habitations 
3,998 in all but the bulk of these are found in the columns ‘within 
half a mile or less’ (1,764) and ‘with in one mile or less (1,941)’. The 
cases of tacked habitations are all in the lower slabs below 500 
except in 9 cases of closely contiguous habitations. The number of 
tacked habitations above 1 mile are found in the lowest slabs up 
to 293 in number but these are unavoidable in the circumstances of 
the topography read with the need for diffusion of primary facilities. 

4. Nkw pekipatetic teacher schools 

With the above proposals for new Independent schools and 
group schools it will be seen that out of those left unprovided as 
on 31-3-57, 8,461 habitations and 22 02,433 population ha.ve so far 
been proposed to be brought under educational facilities. The 
areas still left over are those of the very small population units 
which do not come within the limits of Independent and Group 
schools but which have to be considered for peripatetic Teacher 
schools. Proposals for these are found in Tables V-B and V-D 
(Appendices No. 25 & 26 part II). This type of school is proposed in 
^almost all the Districts except Cuddapah, Krishna East, Medak and 



Nizamabad. The largest number of habitations to be brought 
under this travelling teacher type of school belongs to Mahaboob- 
Nagar District viz. 176 with 31,785 population; next comes Nellore 
with 189 habitations and 24,523 population ; Last in the list are 
Adilabad with 2 habitations having 415 population, Guntur North 
with 2 habitations having 335 population, Guntur South with 2 
habitations having 33 population. 

Considered by slabs of population, it is seen that there are 14 
habitations with 5124 population in the slab 300 and above ; here 
it is necessary to note that this slab includes two habitations, one 
in Vizag District with 670 population and one in West Godavi^ry 
District with 500 population. 255 habitations are in the slab 
200-299 wnth 61008 population, 858 habitations are in the slab 
100-199 with 53106 population and 183 habitations with 11771, 
population in the slab below 100. In all 810 habitations 'with a 
total population of 131009 will be served by the proposed Peripate- 
tic Teacher schools. 

Distances of Habitations. 

It will be recalled that by the definition of a peripatetic teacher 
school it comprises at least two centres or habitations where the 
teacher attend and hold school and that it may include other sma ler 
habitations adjoining either of these centres ; in the former case, 
it is the teacher that walks the distance from one centre to anotl er 
while in the latter case the children walk the distance from their 
homes to the centre where the school is held Table V-D (Appendix 
No. 26 part II) gives the frequency distribution of the distances 
which the children have to walk. It may be seen that out of the 
total number of 810 habitations to be served by the proposed peri- 
patetic teacher schools, the teacher will attend at 678 centres in 
the ‘No distance column’ while 132 habitations are tacked to. the 
former. Of the latter 51 are within half a mile, 76 within a mile 
and only five are just beyond a mile and within miles. There 
are no tacked habitations in the slab 300 and above, and the largest 
number of such tacks are found in the lowest slab ‘below 100’ and 
at a distance of one mile or less. 

The Distance which the teacher has to walk from one centre 
to another varies from li to 5 miles and may be put at an average 
of 3 miles. 

But for the peripatetic teacher school, the children of the 
habitations comprised in this type would have to walk extremely 
long distances beyond three or four miles in any one direction and 



this distance, it will be remembered, has to be covered largely 
along country tracks without well laid out roads over hills, among 
forests and across streams etc. 

The proposals for new schools of the above 3 types will liquidate 
a total of 10,271 habitations and 23,33,442 population out of the 
number left unprovided on 31-3-57 The list of places where the new 
schools have to be located are indicated in the appendices to the 
District Reports in proforma 7, a district wise abstract is appended 
(Appendix 45). 




CHAPTER VII. 


Position After Planning. 

Picture of Ed uca'ional facilities at the primary stage as after 

planning. 

The Tables IIIA, IVA, IVC, VA and VC and VI dealt with 
in Chapter V give the statistics for the ht bitations and population 
served by the existing schools and the tables III-B, IV-B, IV-D, 
V-B, V-D dealt with in Chapter VI give the statistics for the habita- 
tions to be served by the proposed schools. Though the tables 
pertaining to the proposed schools would assist in finding out the 
financial and other implications of planning, it is the statistics 
indicatkig the combined position as after planning that would be 
still more important for purposes of the State Report. A compara- 
tive study of the tables dep'cting the existing position and that 
after planning would throw much liglit on the findings of the 
Educational Survey and add to the value of their implementa- 
tion. 

Independent Schools. 

Table III-AB (Appendix No. 27, Fart II) shows the rural 
habitations that ^vould be served by independent schools after 
planning 16994 habitations with 15,70,26,81 population would 
thus be served after planning as against 14,751 habitations with 
14,758.144 population as on 81st March 1957. The slabwise fre- 
quency distribution of the habitations and population remains 
virtually the same as in Table III-A but in almost every slab 
except the first there is material improvement in the number of 
habitations and population. Depending on the cluster or diffusion 
of the population in the var ous districts into dense or sparse 
units, the number of habitations with independent schools has 
appropriately increased in the major slabs of population. Thickly 
populated districts having a large number of habitations with 
closely located clusters of houses like Guntur, Kurnool, Nellore, 
Srikakulam etc; have a predominatingly large number of inde- 
pendent schools while the districts where the rural habitations are 
diffused into small thinly populated units like Khammam, Hyder- 
abad, Adilabad, Krishna East have a comparatively small number 
of independent schools. 


Group Schools. 

The position is reversed in the case of habitations served by 
group schools Table IV-AB{ Appendix No. 28, Part II). This 
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Table comprises 28932 habitations with a population of 9758386. 
Chitioor District has the largest number of habitations 5349 and 
population of 1243625 and Guntur the least number of habita- 
tions 80 and population of 49127. The slabwise distribution of 
habitations and popiilation is substantially the same as in Table 
IV- A ; the largest number of habitations is in the slab below 100 
but the largest population is however in the slab 500-999 in Table 
IV-AB, There is no change in the 2 highest slabs but all the others 
have considerably improved, especially the lowest slabs which 
have increased by nearly a third of their original strength. 

The combined table IV-CD (Appendix 29) details the distances 
of habitations from the existing and the proposed Group schools 
as after planning 10177 habitations are at no distance from the 
Group school which means that they have home Educational 
facilities. These are distributed in all the population slabs with 
increasing numbers from 11 in the highest slab tathe maximum of 
305G in the slab 500-999 and then decreasing alternatively to 202 
in the slab below 100. The number of such habitations in the slabs 
500 and above is 5074 which is nearly equal to the No. 5103 in the 
slabs below 500. The tacked habitations are 9491 within half a 
mile and 8514 within a mile, the majority of these are found in the 
slabs below 500 cases of tacking at distances o^•er a mile are 
observed in a few cases in slabs 400 and below only. 

Peripatetic Teacher Schools. 

There arc no existing peripatetic teacher schools at present 
i.e., as on 31st March 1957 and hence the picture after planning 
in Table VAB and VCD (Appendices 30 & 31) continues to be the 
same as in Table VB and VD under the new proposals. 

Habitations with and Without Educational FaciliI'Ies 

AS AFTER Planning. 

The distribution of habitations of the diflferent slabs with and 
without educational facilities as after planning is depicted in 
Table VII (Appendix No. 32 Part II). 

The uumlier of habitations with schools in them will after 
planning be 27849 with 22854701 population as against 22708 
habitations with 21029875 population as on 31st March 1957 
This shows an improvement in the home educational facilites. 
from 81. 1% to 88.1% of the total nual population. This can be 
considered a substantial contribution to the cause of rural educa- 
tion in view of the difficulties involved in asking young children 
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to walk distances for their schooling under the conditions of their 
age and living areas with the geographical cum socio economic 
circumstances. The 1st slab 5000 and above was already having 
100% home facilities even on 31st March 1957. The 2nd slab 
2000-4999 which haa 1805 habitations having 493461 population 
ix., 99.6% with home facilities and 6 habitations having 14528 
population i.e., 0.3% with neighbouring facilities leaving 3 habita- 
tions of 7378 population (0.1% of slab population, unprovided 
on 31 March 1957 will h. e improved its home faclitics to 99.7% 
since the 8 habitations left unprovided on 31st March 1957 have 
been proposed for independent schools (these are distributed at 
1 each in the districts of Chittoor, Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam) 
the number left being nil. The 3rd slab 1000-1999 which contains 
the largest population will have a similar improvement of facilities 
» to 99.7 from 98.4% at home by the opening of new schools- 
in tlie*75 habitations left over on 31&t March 1957 — 57 of the Inde- 
pendent type and 18 of the Group type ; the neighbouring facilities 
continue the same 0.8%; the number of habitations with schools 
in them increases from 5237 to 5312 and the jiopiilation thus served 
from 7144088 to 7237358. 


The 4th slab 500-999 which had 8677 habitations of 6131570 
population or 90.1% with home facilities and 242 habitations of 
152649 population ix., 2.2% with neighbouring facilities leaving 
unprovided 828 habitations with 519544 population (being 7.7% 
of the slab total) will have improved facilities after planning upto 
97.7% home facilities in 9496 habitations having 6645733 
population and 2.3% neighbouring facilities in 251 habitations of 
158030 population, thus making 100°(> facilities for the entire 
slab by giving schools in them for 819 habitaiions and tacking 9 
habitations to adjoining new schools .The 5th slab 400-499 had 
65,5% home facilities for 2264 habitations with 1006328 popula- 
tion and 11.6% neighbouring facilities for 409 habitations with 
177547 population and 801 habitations with 22.9% of the slab 
population were left unprovided on 31st March 1957 ; with the 
proposals for opening new schools, 765 more habitations will get 
schools in them increasing the home facilities to 3029 habitations 
with 1342702 population or 87.44% and the neighbouidng facili- 
ties to 444 habitations with 192407 populatin or 12.53% of the 
slab population and only one habitation wth 400 population (0.03 % 
of the slab population) remains unprovided. The nextslab 300-399 
had on 31st March 1957 only 2150 habitations with 735518 
population or 47.8% home facilities and 949 habitations wdh 
816484 population or 20.6% neighbouring facilities leaving 
out 1430 habitations with 485847 population (31.6%) unprovided, 



the planning porposed in Survey reduces this unprovided percentage 
to 0.1% of the slab population (1113 in 8 habitations) by giving 
own schools to 1305 more habitations and thus improving home 
facilities to 8455 habitations with 1179546 population or 76.7% 
and by taking 122 more habitations to these schools and thus 
enhancing the neighbouring facilities to 1071 ^ habitations with 
857190 population or 23.2% of the slab population. The greatest 
contribution to diffusion of primary facilities will be noticed in 
this slab. 

The 3 habitations of this slab as well as the one habitation of 
the previous slab 400-499 which are left unprovided belong to the 
category of unidentified and unsettled villages in the interior 
forest areas in Gudem Agency of Visakhapatnam District, where 
the villagers change their abodes and disperse themselves into, 
scattered huts on the hill slopes. * 

• 

The suceeding slab 200-299 has under existing conditions only 
1548 habitations with 383357 population or 26.3% with home 
facilities and 2659 habitations with 619855 population or 42.5% 
with neighbouring facilities, leaving 1884 habitations with 454562 
population (81.2%) unprovided on 31st March 1957. The results 
of planning are shared in a large measure by this slab also, which 
will have after planning 2735 habitations of 675679 population 
or 46.3% with home facilities and 3222 habitations with 750630 
population of 51.5% with neighbouring facilities by the proposal 
of new schools in 1187 habitations and tacking of 563 habitations 
to them. 134 habitations of this slab unfortunately remain un- 
served by any of the 3 types of schools, their population being 
81505 or 2.2% of the slab population. The penultimate slab 
100-199 had on 31st March 1957, 769 labitalions with 117774 
population or only 9.4% with home facilities and 4881 habita- 
tions with 674395 population or 54.0% with neighbouring facilities 
and 3245 habitations with 457015 population (36.6%) were left 
unprovided, planning will help to improve the hon)e facilities to 
1600 habitations with 243450 population of 19.5% by proposing 
new schools in 831 habitations and to improve the neighbouring 
facilities to 70.9% by tacking 1522 more habitations to the schools 
making 6403 total tacks with 885905 population ; the balance 
remaining unprovided will be 119829 population (9.6%) distri- 
buted in 892 small isolated habitations lying mostly in forest tract 
or trapped betw^een water ways. The last slab below 100 which 
has the largest number of habitations (10746) had on 31st March 
1957 school in only 103 habitations with 10495 (1.8%) population 
and 5591 habitations with 308206 (53.9%) population were 
tacked to existing schools ; after planning, the position will improve 



to 156 more habitations having schools in them increasing the home 
facilities to 319 habitations and 22110 population or 3.9% of the 
population and 1879 more habitations being tacked to the school 
habitations making the total tacks 7470 with 413430 population 
i.e., 72.3% of the slab population. 

The balance left out will be 2,957 very small habitations with 
186501 population or 23.8% of the slab population. On the 
whole the existing facilities in the habitation and near it which 
were 35.5% and 38% respectively for the slabs below 500 will 
improve after planning to 54.5% and 40.9% respectively leaving 
3987 habitations with 289405 population representing 46% of 
the total population of the slab group. For the State as a whole 
the existing facilities of 89.9% (81.1% home facilties and 8.8% 
’neighbouring facilities) will be improved to 98.9% (88.1% home 
facilities and 10.8% neighbouring facilities). 

It will be noticed that the increase in the number of habita- 
tions with schools in them found in Table VII over that in Table VI 
is due to the proposals for opening of new Independent, Group 
and peripatetic teacher schools in certain habitations as detailed in 
Tables III-B,IV-B.V.B. In the case of the last two types the habita- 
tions in the column for no distance depicted in Tables IV-B and 
VBD alone will count as habitations with schools in them as regards 
those in Table V-D both the centres of a peripatetic teacher school 
where the teacher attends will be reckoned as habitations with 
schools in them though they jointly count as only one school. 
Similarly the increase found in Table VII in the number of habita- 
tions served by a school in the neighbourhood is due not merely 
to the number of new habitations tacked to a group school but 
also to the number of any new habitations tacked to one or both 
of fhe centres of a peripatetic teacher school. 

The small percentage of 1 . 1 % which unfortunately could not 
get the benefits of educational facilities in this planning was in- 
evitable under the conditions, targets and principles laid down as 
well as the geographical circumstances of their location. A list 
of the habitations with their population which could not be pro- 
vided with primary school facilities in each District is appended 
to each District Report. The average population of an unpro- 
vided habitation is 72 only. 

Guntur South District is the only district without having 
even one habitation left unprovided ; a few others have just a 
handful left while the districts having forest areas and scheduled 
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areas like Srikakuiam, Visakhapatnaiii aiid East Godavary and 
those like Chitloor, which have thinly populated units scattered 
in isolated areas have several of the unprovided small ha])itations. 
The only solution for improving education in the scheduled and 
forest areas is to reconstruct the villages and to resettle the I'olk 
in new- habitations of suitable size, say 300-500 persons, and to 
provide boarding schools till then. 



CHAPTER VITI. 


Peerent status of PEruAEy Edmcatiox. 

A bird’s eye view of the progress of education in. the whole 
State has already been given earlier in this report in Chapter TIT. 
The existing position of the primary education in the State i.e., 
as on 31-3-1957 needs consideration in all its bearings. The 
actual enrolment of pupils will shed light on the different aspects 
of the education at that stage. Mere existence of a school at a 
given place does not mean that the facility available is adequate 
or commensurate with the total number of pupils in the area. 
On the one hand class room accommodation may be adequate, 
and it may be possible also to provide adequate number of teaching 
personnel, but the response by way of enrolment may be very 
discouraging. !]Sut on the contrary in some cases though parents 
may evince keen enthusiasm for the education of their wards, the 
available facilities may not be adequate eitlier because of paucity 
of teachers or funds. With a view to get a correct perspective of 
the existing picuture of the educational facilities at all the three 
stages in the rural areas, Forms 7, A, B & C have been compiled 
(Appendix 33). They exhaustively deal with the various aspects 
of the three stages of education. Form No. 6 furnishes educational 
statistics in urban areas as on 31st March, 1957 regarding the 
primary, middle and high school stages. 


Existing Facilities as in B'oem 7-A. 

Forms 6 & 7-A, which give the present position i.e., as on 
31-^-1957 of the educational facilities at the primary stage, will not 
only reveal the backwardness of education of that stage as a whole 
but also the inequitable distribution of the few existing facilities 
over all parts of the State — ^there being great differences between 
urban and rural areas or between advanced districts like Guntur 
and Krishna in Andhra area and backward tracts like Adilabad 
and Khammam in Telangana region. The Statistics in Form 7-A 
will also reveal other deficiencies in the present position of primary 
education in the State and an examination of these deficiencies 
will call for certain measures which would go a long way in wiping 
them out. The mere provision of a primary school in a locality 
is not enough, the main object being to enrol as many children 
of school age as possible. The present position of primary educa- 
tion in this respect is even more unsatisfactory than in respect of 
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the provision of schools. There are 3065 primary schools in the 
urban areas with an enrolment of (Boj/s 324149 anl girls 

217374). There are at present 2594S primary scliools_iii the rural 
area having an enrol iiciit of 1865381 vlucli means that taere is 
one primary school fer 72 puptls. per educabioiial survey the 
total rural population of the State is 2594143 h The return as 
on 81“3“1957 shows a total enrolment of 1865381 pupils (1215019 
boys and 650312 girls) which works out to nearly 7% of the total 
rural population. The number of scho")! age cniidren in the age 
range 6-11 woud conic ’o ^.bout 3242C79, if 12 ^% of the total 
population is reckoned as the target. But the jircsent figures fall 
far short of the target. 3nly 57.5% of the target are brought to 
school. The rate of cure Iment also varies considerably from area 
to area. In urban areas it is a bit satisfactory, where as in rural 
areas it is distressingly low — about 7% of the total rural population.. 


The enrolment of the girls works out nearly* to 35%. This 
indicates the distressing feature of tne education of girls. Nearly 
36% of children of school age are still not attending school and 
it is very depressing to jiotc that only a little over (44%) of the 
girls of school age are brought under instruction. It is sometimes 
heartening to note that girls from the remote villages too at send 
schools. As has been mentioi.ed earlier in the report in Chapter 
III, 37.1% of girls of the age group of 6-12 in Andhra area were 
enrolled as against 58.5% of the boys in 1951-52. This figure 
is quite encouraging and it holds out a hope that ere long the 
pes centage of girls enrolled in the schools will be equal to the percen- 
tage of boys. If the ideal of universal education should be attained 
the enrolment of the girls should be improved and unless it is 
brought on a par with that of the boys, the country cannot go 
ahead in the field of education. Though in urban areas the edu- 
cation of girls is properly attended to, in rural areas it is totally 
neglected and the reasons are not far to seek. 

Local and non-local pupils . — The habitation that affords 
home facilities for primary education attracts a large number of 
children. But as this is not possible under the present conditions, 
the child may have to w^alk some distance to receive the benefit of 
educational facilities. The walkable distance for the age group 
of 6-11 is prescribed as one mile. It is possible that enthusiastic 
parents send their children to school even if it is beyond a mile. 
The target that is aimed at is that educational facilities should 
be provided to a child at as convenient a place as possible and 
accordingly the areas served by the existing schools have been 
delimited. 



Form 7-A shovre that 1773483 (1148403 Boys and 628080 
Girls) are local pupils and (888 S' (66613 boys and 22232 girls) 
non-local. The proportion of loi al to non-*ocal is «bout 24 to 1. 
It may be seen that a very neglig.oile number of scholars con..e from 
hte nei|hfoouring habitations, Ihe percentage being only 4.8. 
The bu'k of scholars representing a percentage of 95.2 belong 
to the habitation where there .s i school. The number of gir. 
scholars w'ho do not belong to :he habitation is just abort, one 
third that of the boys. All these go to show that a laxge mass of 
children are not avsiling therascives of the benefit of educational 
facility in the vicinity. 

Teaching Personnel-men and women. 

As on 31-3-1957, the number of teachers for the primary 
'school# in the rural area was 57388 (50676 men and 7207 women) 
for 1S65331 of pupils which works out to 82 pupils per teacher. 
The number of women teachers is v^ery low and unless more women 
are entertained as teachers, there is little hope of the education of 
girls making any progress. The proportion of men to women 
teachers is nearly 7 to 1. 

The enrolment will increase, when the parents realise that 
their girls are getting training which would have some utility value. 
The supply of teachers has not kept pace with the increasing en- 
rolment in some places. Though the teacher pupil ratio in the 
State se ‘ms to be reasonable, the distribution of the teaching 
personne leaves much to be desired. Some schools have a surplus 
staff wn ereas many others suffer from want of adequate teachers. 
As the conditions in the rural parts hold out no attraction to the 
prospective teachers, they are reluctant to go and work in those 
parts. Another important feature that deserves special notice is 
thg poor general and professional education of the average primary 
teac.iei. A large percentage of them are either untrained or 
inefiicient. Lack of professional training could be made up to a 
certain extent, if they are imbued with zest for their work. The 
teacher pupil ratio varies with each district, and though it has 
been laid down by the Department (for Andhra area) that there 
should be only 80 pupils to every teacher this has been relaxed 
in many districts so that a larger number of children may be 
brought to school. 


Teacher Pupil Ratio. 

If the teacher pupil ratio is enhanced from 1.30 to 1.40, 
the number of teachers required to educate the present strength of 
1865331) children will be (46633), The present teacher strength 



is 57888 and as such there will be a surplus of 11250 teachers. 
District Table No. VI shows that there are still 13258 schoolless 
habitations in the State requiring about 8196 teachers. If schools 
are startcxl in these centres, no additional expenditure need be 
incurred on the staff. The present teacher pupil ratio is slowly 
but steadily increasing to meet the needs of the mounting enrol- 
ment, If planned attempts are made to start schools in these 
centres that are unfortuiiately deprived of any educational facility, 
enrolment will go up considerably. 

School Buildings, 

The })osition regarding the school buildings is far from satis- 
factory. Schools are often housed in buildings which are most 
unsatisfactory for school purposes. A fairly large number of 
schools arc housed in rented buildings which are not fit for j;hem. * 
School buildings in urban areas may be better than those in the rural 
areas, though they ha\e cramped space for play fidds or gardens. 
No arrangements regarding sanitation are made to inculcate the 
children the right kind of sanitary habits early in their life. One 
interesting fact which ea;erges from a study of the buildings in 
different parts is that the proportion of good buildings diminishes 
progressively with the expansion of primary education. Though 
the rules provide for 9|- sq, feet for each pupil in the elementary 
school and specifications regarding doors, window's, ventilation 
exist, the district board authorities or the aided institutions have 
not adhered to them. A suitable structure for a school is a desi- 
deratum. The construction of a cheap type design building for 
a primary school is a useful suggestion that can be considered. 

It is heartening to note that local philanthropic response in some 
places has been admirable and the Government giving only a grant 
proportional to the local contribution has whipped .'up the en- 
thusiasum of the local people who have now taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of constructing school buildings. This general 
awakening and enthusiasm created by the hard won freedom, may 
prove an invaluable aid in this respect. Statistics regarding the 
class rooms as per Form 7-A reveal that there are 44217 class 
rooms in 25948 primary schools in the rural sector covering an 
area of about 20059620 sq. ft. This works out to nearly 2 class 
rooms on an average for a primary school and roughly 10.8 sq. ft. 
per pupil. The class rooms are not sufficient and unless concerted 
efforts on the part of the public and the Government are made 
to launch a vigorous drive to provide suitable structures for the 
cchools, the needs of the growing enrolment will not be met and 
honsequently, the expansion of primary education wUl be 
hampered. 



SnOKT FALLS IN ENIiOLMENTS 


A school by its location, is meant to serve the educational 
needs of the home village. This cannot be practicable in all cases. 
It may have to serve the needs of the home village but also those 
of the habitations, clustering round it within the walking distance 
of a child, which cannot be economically and efficiently served by 
schools that have home facilities. The total population thus 
served by a school becomes its school area. The school areas for 
the existing schools are delimited on the assumption that the neigh- 
bouring hamlets within the distance of a mile are also receiving the 
benefit of educational facilitj^ The total population theoretically 
served by such existing schools is (2,33,1 8. .584<) and the habitations 
served by these schools are (37455), If 121 is computed as the per- 
pentage of the total population served, (29, 14. 823)school age children 
should "have been brought to school. But the actual enrolment 
as shown in Form 7-A is 18,65,331 representing only 64% of the 
children of the school -going age. Tlic population served by the 
existing schools in the vicinity as re^'caled by District Table VI is 
(22,88,709) and the number of pupils should be(2, 86.088). But Form 
7-A shows only (88.848) non- local pupils which means that only a 
fraction of the school age children arc availing themselves of the 
benefit of the educational facility in the neighbourhood 

This huge short Fall in the enrolment of non-local pupils may 
be due to various reasons. But this also is convincing proof to 
show that educational facilities have touched just the fringe of 
primary school orbit. The problem of accommodation for the 
remaining 69% of the school-age children in the vicinity and 36% 
of those of the habitation itself those who should have been brought 
school, but could not have the benefit of the educational facility, 
would be a baffling one. The floor space for those pupils numbering 
10,*49,492 would be 99,70,174 sq. ft., if 9| sq. ft. is taken as the 
area required for each pupil. The number of teachers also will 
have to be increased correspondingly. 


Location of Schools 

The expansion of primary education shifted the responsibility 
of the construction of school buildings on the local public with the 
result that such schools built from private contributions cannot be 
expected to be most centrally located. Usually the donors are 
actuated by a desire for social distinction, and for this reason 
schools have to be located on their lands near their homesteads, 
though the places may not be central for the purpose of the village 



or villages to be served. Consequeatly villages which are in dire 
need of schools, are at a great disadvantage as they lack locd 
philanthrophie response. It is needless to say that the school should 
be properly located so that it may serve the needs of a larger 
surrounding area better. The data regarding the ocation of schools 
disclose that in some cases schools were opened either without much 
objective pre-planning or with extraneous considerations with the 
result that in some places schools were indiscriminately distributed 
This has brought in its wake unhealthy rivalry among certain 
schools and the inability of certain schools to muster enrolment 
commensurate with the population. The only motivating factor 
in the location of schools should be whether they serve the larger 
interests of the population in the vicinity The following example 
will prove how a habitation with a very meagre population has 
been given a school ignoring the larger interests of its main village . 
that has eonsiderab'e population. In Bheemunipatnam TeCluk in 
\ ishakapatnam District, a hamlet by name Telegapgta or Dindiram 
of Amakam Code No. 173-B is a petty habitation and is the hamlet 
of Amakam. It has only a population of 80. Thers are no other 
habitations around Telegapeta within six furlongs. Amakam, the 
main village is six furlongs from Telegapeta, with a popu’ation 
of only 80 and with no other habitation within its compass, the 
school at Te’egapeta will not thrive and its transfer t> Amakam 
with a population of 467 is necessary. Amakam has no school at 
present and therefore it deserves one by virtue of its population 
and its more suitable location. There are also other instances of 
certain habitations having more schools than are necessary, thus 
baulking the other neighbouring habitations of their right to have a 
school. Pamidimarru (Code No. 596) of Narasaraopet taluk in 
Guntur South District has a population of only 573, but it has got 
two schools. Kondakavur (Code No. 59cf) does not have a school 
though it has a population of 320. Therefore one school may be 
shifted from Pamidimarru to Kondakavur. All such cases .of 
shifting of the location of schools are shown in Appendix C2 of the 
District reports. 



CHAPTER IX 


Middle Schools 

Though this Survey is meant for Primary Schools, due consi- 
deration will have to be shown for middle school st ige as the 
directive principle of the constitution lays down that education 
should be made compulsory up to 14 years of age. Therefore it is 
also necessary to expand educational facilities at the middle 
school stage very largely in the near future. The provision of 
increased facilities of education at the primary stage are to be 
properly dovetailed and followed up at the middle school stage 
*so thai children receiving education in schools with standards I 
to IV or V can pursue their education upto the age of 14. The 
conversion of ^ery primary school into a full-fledged primary 
school catering for the educational needs upto the age of 14 may 
not be feasible. While school areas were delimited for primary 
schools, care was taken to see that, apart from the wide diffusion 
of educational facility, the distance that a child walked to get 
the benefit of the educational facility, should be as near to the 
home as possible and therefore one mile was prescribed as the walk- 
ing distance. In the case of the middle school stage, the distance 
a child has lo walk may have to be increased to about three miles, 
a reasonable distance a child at that age can easily walk. Provi- 
sion of middle school facilities at a less distance from the child’s 
home would not be possible and therefore smaller habitations shall 
have necessarily to share an institution at the middle school stage 
ill a bigger group. As a working hypothesis, it may be suggested 
tliat where the middle school does not exist, a school at that stage 
n ay be proposed if the population of a habitation or a group of 
habitations is about 1500 and in grouping the habitations the 
n.aximum distance of 3 miles, a distance a pupil at that age level 
may be expected to walk is prescribed. If provision of education 
at the middle schools is properly planned, no child should be 
required to walk more than about 3 miles to reach such a school. 
Relaxation of distance or the stipulated limit for populatio i may 
be found necessary in certain cases so as to get within the middle 
school orbit such habitations as would unfortunately otherwise 
miss the educational facility at that stage. Ordinarily wichin a 
radius of 3 miles would be covered about 28 sq. miles of area and 
it should not be difficult to have habitations with their total 
population above 1,500, except in forest or marshy areas or in the 
hilly tracts. 
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The classes in the middle school stage in the Andhra area arc 
Forms I, II and III of Secondary schools and standard VI, VII and 
Vin of elementary schools. In Telangana areas V, VI and VII 
classes comprise the middle school stage. 

The location of middle school is indicated on the map with a 
green trir rfle if it is already existing and red, if proposed, and the 
area expected to be served by it is to be enclosed by a curved line 
fein ed of dashes in green, if existing and red for a proposed midde 
school. 


Existing Position of the Middle School Stages. 

For the purposes of this survey, the institutions have been 
reckoned according to the stage but in some schools the, classes 
at the middle school stage form part of the upper primary stage 
of a primary school or the lower part of a secondafy school. Form 
No. 7-B furnishes all necessary details regarding the existing posi- 
tion of the middle school stages as on 81st March, 1957. Table 
VIII-A gives slabwise distribution of rural habitations having a 
school in them, those served by a school outside and those not 
served by any school as on 31st March, 1957. Table VIII-B 
appendix No. 36 shows the proposals made for the middle schools 
and Table VIII-AB (appendix No. 87) gives the picture of the 
educational facility at the middle school stage as it emerges after 
planning. These tables are constructed from the data given in 
Form 4 (Register of- school area (rural). 

Table VIII-A which is appended to this report, shows that 
out of 50723 rural habitations, only 1116 habitations have schools 
in them, 20878 are served by a school outside and 29229 are not 
served by any school as on 31st March, 1957. The five slabs among 
which the habitations are divided range from ‘ below , 1000,' to 
5000 and above’. The largest number of habitations (586) havig 
schools in them fall in the second slab 2000-4999 whereas the other 
three lower slabs have on an average of about 150 habitations 
each. The first slab ‘5000 and above' has 78 habitations having 
schools. The largest number of the habitations served by a school 
outside 17572 falls in the last slab ‘Below 10000’ representing 
86.4% of the total number of habitations in that group. Next 
in order comes the slab 1000-1499 with 1545 habitations. Only 
14 habitations are served in the first slab ‘5000 and above’nearly 
50% of the total rural habitations in the slab below 1009 are 
unserved by any school. It may be seen from the Table that 
29229 habitations are not served by any middle school, 



and out of them, the last slab ‘ Below 1 000 ’ alone has 2,5754 
habitations. Only 3 in the first slab ’ 5,000 and above ’ are not 
served by a middle school. This shows that only those habitations 
above 5,000 have adequate home facilities at the middle school 
stage, the percentage being 82% of the total number of habita- 
tions in the slab. Nearly 65% of the habitations in the second 
slab 2 000-4.999 have educational facility at the middle school stage 
Only 2% of the habitations have home facilities at the middle 
school stage and nearly 40% are served by a school outside and 
about 58% have been left without any educational facility at this 
stage. This shows that a large mass of habitations are not provi- 
ded with middle school facilities. 

Pf{oposai,s as SIIOWX IX TABLi: Vlll-B. 

m 

Careful planning has been made to meet the huge 
deficiency in t-he provision of middle school facilities in confor- 
mity with the prescribed targets. Table VIII-B shows a slab wise 
distribution of habitations for which middle school facilities are 
proposed, 2,045 habitations are proposed to have schools in them, 
18,656 are proposed to be served by a school outside and still 8,528 
will remain unserved. The largest number of habitations (665) 
proposed to have schools in them belong to the slab 1,000-1.499, 
representing nearly 32.5% of the total number of such habitations. 
16,986 habitations out of a total of 18,656 habitations proposed to 
be 1 served by a school outside fall in the last slab (be ow 1 ,000) 
which represents nearly 58% of the total rural habitations that 
had no educational facility at the middle school stage as shown in 
Table VIII-A. 8.261 habitations out of 8,528 habitations that are 
left without educational facility at that stage also belong to the 
last slab. 20.701 habitations representing nearly 40% of the 
total rural habitations will be equipped with middle school facili- 
ties. A list of the proposed middle schools and the total popula- 
tion served by them in their appropriate slabs are appended to 
every district report. (Appendix C-4 thereto). 

Picturk aftkr Planning. 

Table VIII — AB gives a picture of the middle, school facili- 
ties after planning. 3,161 habitations out of the total 50,723 
rural habitations will have schools in them, and 39,084 will be 
served by outside schools. The largest number of habitations 
that will have schools in them (1,019) belong to the slab 2,000- 
4,999. 84,558 habitations out of 89,034, served by schools out- 
side, fall in the last slab. 8,261 habitations of the same slab will 
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not be served by any ‘ ’ :p ^e provided with educa- 
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slrv?d even'^it? planning. Some habitafons are also served 
by schools in urban areas. 

The following table gives the estimated population ^erwd 

tet4n S heVbool arL and the population left unprovided 
(ea cub ted on the basis of the number of h.ibitations in .lo res 
pective slabs and Heir average population). 


Existing Schools 
Prc)posed Schools 
Unpro\ ided 
Total r iral population 


Population 

Percentege 

.. 1,25.36,467 

48-. 3% 

.. 1,05,08,916 

40.5% 

.. 29,01,051 

-L.2% 

.. 2,59,4-1,434 


T^rrm 7-P fP d"' c /'ic n ill 1 " IK 1 atcas) fu"' ishes all the particu- 


lars of tie exist x% losinon c 
areas legardirg the em-olmei 
rooms, floor space, etc., as on 
halitations served by the mid 
total population of ^he sihool 
is £'C,ia,12<i as per 713. The 
per t-urvey ri;cords is ,1*^6, i,^ 
total enrohiient is 1,36,221 
It n aj be seen that the inst 
are not at all adequate and tl 


i e middle 5 hool stages in rural 
, strength oi the teachers, class- 
31 t March, 1957. The total rural 
lC school stages are 10,752 and the 
re . served by these middle s chools 
ai iber of schools in r iral areas as 
1 for boys and 5 for girls, and tne 
1, 1,308 boys and 23,913 ^ girb). 
ul ons at the middle school stage 
. lumber of institutiois separately 
for drls is to(' pobr. The larger': number of schools 118 are in 
the <iis rict of Godavari West a bare three are found in 4dil- 
abad d'striet. 82.4 per cent of the total enrolment are b..ys and 
gh-ls represent only 17 . 6 per cent. Only 0 . 5 per cent of the total 
rural population are under instruction at this stage which shows 
tbc provision of cducEtiopal facilities at the middle school 
stige is not at all satisfactory. There are only 1,176 schools for 
the rural population of 2,59,41,434 which means that oie middle 
school serves on an average a population of 22,059. For every 
school theri are nearly 114 scholars on an average and roughly for 
every 90 square miles there is a middle school. The pioporcion oi 



boys to girls is nearly 5:1. The largest enrolment of pupils (17,69S 
is in Chittoor aistrict and only 279 are under instruction at the 
middle school stage in Adilabad district. This indicates how very 
backward some of these districts are, Chittoor district also claims 
the first place in the enrolment of girls, the number being 4,481. 

Teaching Peesonnel. 

There are in all 5,887 teachers, (5,655 men and 232 women). 
The proportion of men teachers to women teachers is 25:1. The 
total enrolment as has already been mentioned is 1,35,221. There- 
fore the teacher pupil ratio at this stage comes to 1:23. 
Chittoor district has the largest number of men and women teach- 
ers, 592 and 68 respectively. If the enrolment increases in con- 
formity with the target fixed for middle schools, the teaching 
personnel also will have to be increased correspondingly. 43,200 
teachers may be required to meet the needs of the growing enrol- 
ment, if the teacher-pupil ratio at the stage is taken as (1 to 40). 

Local and Non-Local Scholaes. 

Out of the total enrolment of 1,85,221, the local scholars 
enumerated are 90,842 and the non-local, 44,879. Onljr 4,820 

f irls attend school at this stage from the neighbouring habitations 
Jearly 2/5 of the total enrolment belong to the habitations where 
there is a school. The proportion of local scholars to non-local 
is about 2 to 1. If 7.5% per cent of the population is reckoned as 
the target for enrolment at this stage, the enrolment should be 
17,28,028. But the actual enrolment falls far short of it. It is 
only 7 per cent of the expected enrolment. 

Class Rooms. 

Most of these middle school stages are either the upper classes 
of primary schools or the lower secondary classes of high schools 
and as such they are also housed in the same buildings where primary 
or high schools exist. The data given in Form 7-B show that 
there are 4,546 class rooms covering an area of 14,27,722 square 
feet. Each existing middle school will then have on an average 
4 class rooms. If all the children of the age-range 11-14 receive 
the benefit of educational facility at the middle stage the accom' 
modation would not be sufficient. Nearly 43,000 class rooms 
may be needed to provide accommodation for the growing strength. 

Middle School facilities in urban areas. 

As per Form No. 6 which gives the data of education at all 
the stages in urban areas as on 31st March, 1957, there are 750 
8078—7 



middle school stages (683 for boys and 117 for girls) with a total 
enrolment of 25OO5869 (lj53, 554* boys and 47,316 girls), serving the 
urban population of 54,92,058. The proportion of boys to girls 
is nearly 3 to one. Even in the urban areas the education of 
girls is not upto the mark. Only 23.6% of the total enrolment 
are girls at this stage. There is a middle school for a population 
of 7,563 on an average and there are nearly 268 pupils for every 
school as compared with the middle school in rural area which, 
has on an average only 114. Apart from serving the urban areas, 
some of these schools also serve the neighbouring rural habitations. 
For every 2 sq. miles there is the provision of middle school facility 
Thus it may be said that the urban areas are adequately provided 
with educational facility at this stage. 

Inter-Taluk and inter-District Adjustments.'^ 

While formulating proposals for the opening of new schools 
in order to diffuse educational facilities as widely as possible con- 
sistent with the targets and principles of survey, care has been 
taken to examine the possibilities of schools existing near a Taluka 
border or a district border serving the habitations situated on the 
other side of the border. It may be of interest to note that one 
peripatetic teacher school on the borders of Warangal and Mulug 
taluks serves two different centres in each of the two different 
taluks. Wherever such inter-taluk or inter-district adjustments 
have been found necessary, they were made. For example a 
middle school in Mallampalli in Warangal Taluk, Warangal Dis- 
trict serves a population of 1,066 in the neighbouring Pakhal 
(Narsampet taluk). In Mahboobnagar District, out of 39 habita- 
tions with a population of 17,130 served by schools of the neighbour- 
ing taluks, 7 habitations with a population of 2,606 are served by 
naiddle schools located in Deverkonda taluk of the neighbouring 
district of Nalgonda and Velyal of Tandur taluk of Hyderabad 
District. Ail such adjustments are shown in the school area 
registers (Form 4) and on the maps. This has been kept in view 
when proposals for high schools are made. For instance in 
Krishna (East) District 59 habitations having a population of 
29,586 are served by high schools located in the neighbouring 
district. 

Habitations having no facility at Primary stage, but 

HAVING FACILITY AT MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL STAGES, 

It would be of interest to know that sometimes some habita- 
tions which have no educational facility at the primary school 
3078 — 7 * 



stage may come in a middle school area as the distance limit for 
a middle school is 8 miles. It may appear as an anomaly that 
though the educational facilities exist at the middle and high 
school stages, no such facility exists at the primary stage. In 
the survey, many such instances have been observed and they 
are listed as an Appendix to the District report. 




CHAPTER X. 


Education at the High School Stage. 

The survey does not stop with the measures that should b« 
ad-epted for implementing the directive principle of the Constitution 
for the age-range of 6-14. AU future educational expansion at 
all levels should be considered and therefore it is imperative that 
the high school stage (14-17) also should be kept in view in all 
educational schemes. It has been found necessary to diffuse the 
facilities of secondary education as largely as possible in rural 
areas. Ordinarily there should be a high school available at a 
distance not longer than 5 miles from the residence of any rural 
fchild. , This may include an area of 80 sq. miles and it should not 
be difficult to have a good strength for a high school in such an 
area if the total •population of all the habitations within the orbit 
of a high school is about 5,000. Relaxation in the distance and 
the population has been made when found necessary. 

Before setting about for the planning at the high school 
stage, it is necessary to ascertain at first the extent to which such 
facilities are already available in rural areas at present so that the 
habitations catered for by them can be located and the area de- 
marcated as a high school area for an existing school and then 
the question of providing such facilities for the remaining habi- 
tations can be considered. In order to get a picture of the existing 
position of the high schools, a questionnaire was addressed to the 
headmasters of all the secondary schools situated in the rural areas 
in Form No. C/3 (Secondary school information card) (Appendix 
88). The data provided in that card are quite exhaustive as they 
deal with the various aspects of the secondary education. All 
information regarding the existing provision of educational facili- 
ties at the high school stage had been tabulated and the areas 
which have no facility at that stage were determined. The 
targets followed were that the population of all the habitations 
taken together should be about 5,000 and the distance should be 
5 miles from the school. In conformity with these targets, Mgh 
school areas were demarcated and on the map these were indicated 
with closed curves in red dots, for proposed schools and ^een dots 
per existing ones. 

The classes in the high school stage in the Andhra area are 
Forms IV, V and VI and in Telangana area VHI, IX and X elases. 
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Existing Fositjon of High School Stages. 

Form 7-C (Edueatioa ia Rural areas— High _ School stage) 
gives the necessary particulars regarding the existing position of 
the high schools in the state. Areas served by existing high 
schools in rural areas are listed in Form No. 5 (Appendix 39) which 
furnishes the information obtained from the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire in (Form C/3) given by the headmasters of the high 
schools. The habitations that are served by the high school are 
listed in that form according to their distance from the school, 
the nearest being enumerated first and then those further 
away. In case the school serves habitations which are at a distance 
longer than five miles, their population is indicated separately 
so that the total population within the prescribed radius as also 
the additional population catered for can be easily found out. 
Table IX-A gives slabwise distribution of rural habitationsjhaving 
a school in them, those served by a school outside and those not 
served by any school as on 31st March 1957. Table IX-B (Appen- 
dix 40) shows the proposals made for the high schools and Table 
IX -AB (Appendix 41) presents a picture of the educational facili- 
ties at the high school stage after planning. Data compiled from 
form 4 (School area register) form the basis for the construction 
of these tables. Form No. 6 (Education in urban areas) gives 
the statistics regarding the number of institutions and enrolment 
in schools in the urban areas. Table IX-A, which is appended 
to ths report, shows that out of 50,723 rural habitations 879 
habitations have schools in them, 17,846 are served by a school 
outside and 32,498 are left unserved by any school as on 31st 
March 1957. The second slab 2,000-4,999, has 227 habitations 
representing nearly 60 per cent of the habitations with home 
facilities at the high school stage. The other four slabs have on 
an average 38 habitations per each slab. The largest number of 
habitations served by a school outside 17,846 fall in the last slab 
.below 1,000. 28,758 habitations without any educational facility 
at the high school stage also fall in that slab. This represents 
nearly 56.7 per cent of the total number of rural habitations. 
Nearly 50 per cent of the habitations in the first slab ‘ 5,000 and 

above ’ have home facilities at the high school stage. Only 0.8 
per cent of the total rural habitations have schools in them, 
35 . 2 per cent are served by a school outside and 64 per cent have 
no educational facility at that stage. 

High Schools after Planning. 

T«S)le IX-B shows that 860 more habitations have been pro- 
posed high schools, 22660 are proposed to be served by a school 



outside and only 8978 will be left unservea. laoie 
which presents a picture after planning shows that in ail 1239 
habitations will have schools in them and 40506 will be served by 
a school outside. Even then nearly 2% of the toal rural habita- 
tions will have schools in them, nearly 80% will be served by a 
school outside and only 18% will not be served by any school. 
The huge deficency of 64% of unserved habitations as shown in 
Table IX-A has been reduced to only 18% after planning. 

The following table gives the estimated population served 
by the existing and proposed high schools according to the deli- 
mitation of the schools areas and the population left unprovided 
(calculated on the basis of the number of habitations in the res- 
pective slabs and their average population). 


• 

• 

• 


Population 

Percentage 
to the Total. 

Existing Schools 

• • 

.. 1,10,23,128 

42.5% 

Proposed 

* « 

.. 1,16,22,991 

44.8% 

Unprovided 

• « 

. . 32,95,315 

12.7% 


Total 

.. 2,59,41,434 

100% 


Analysis of data from Form 7C. — ^Form 7C which shows the 
existing educational facilities at the high school stage in the rural 
areas, gives the number of rural habitations served by the high 
sch'ool stages as 7046. The total population of the school area 
served by these high schools is 5772420 as per 7C. There are 
376 high schools (375 for boys and one for girls) with a total 
enrolment of 57104 (51795 boys and 5309 girls). The provision 
of educational facilities at this stage is very inadequate. The 
largest number of high schools (44) are found in Guntm- South 
District, and in Telengana area, these high schools in rural areas 
are conspicuous by their absence in six districts out of nine. 
Only schools in urban areas cater to the needs of the whole District 
in them. Nearly 91% of the total enrolment are boys and girls 
form only 9%. Krishna East District has the largest enrolment 
of pupils 9208 and also the largest enrolment of girls 1306 in the 
whole State. There are 376 schools for the rural population 



(srhich means that one high school serves on an average population 
of 68993. For every school, there are on an average 152 
scholars and there is one high school for every 274 sq. mues. 

Teaching Staff . — There are in all 3701 teachers (3600 men 
and 101 women), their proportion being 36:1. The number of 
women teachers at this stage is too low. The total enrolment is 
67104. This means that for every teacher there are about 15 
pupils. Krishna West District has the largest number of teachers 
618. If the enrolment is in accordance with the target ie., 7|% 
of the total population, there shoud be a corresponding increase 
in the strength of the teaching personnel. If the teacher^pupil 
ratio is determined at 1:40 at this stage, the numbers of the teachers 
should be at least 42460. 

Local and Non-local Pupils . — ^The strength of the pupils a'S 
shown in Form 7C is 57104 out of which 30312 pupils belong to 
the habitation where a school exists and 26792 are non-local 
scholars. Of the local scholars 26744 are boys and 8568 girls, 
and 25051 boys and 1741 girls attend school from the neighbouring 
habitations. Nearly 58% of the total enrolment are local scholars. 
If 7.5% of the total population is computed as the theoretical 
enrolment, 1698460 pupUs should have been brought to school. 
But only 4% are at this stage at present. 

Class Rooms — ^Accommodation 

Form 7-C gives the number of class rooms as 2905 covering an 
area of 1176306 sq.ft. Each existing school will then have on an 
average 8 class rooms. If they have to serve a theoretical popula- 
tion of the school going age children at that age level, nearly 42400 
class rooms will be required if each class room is assumed to accom- 
modate 40 pupils. 

STATISTICS AS SHOWN IN FORM No. 5 -Areas Served by 
High Schools. The figures regarding population, local and non- 
local scholars etc. given in this form may not necessarily agree with 
those in Form 7-C as they are only a summary of the replies to a 
part of the questionnaire in Form C-8 and correct information 
could not be collected. Therefore these figures need not be taken 
as correct. The population of the habitations where high schools 
exist is given as 1446418 and the population of the schools area 
served by these schools is 78,21,146. The total enrolment as 
given in Form 5 is 168832. This might have included the 
enrolment in the middle school stages and the primary classes, 
-if any, in a high school. 



High School Fecilities in Urban Areas. 


Form No. 6 shows that as on 81st March, 1957, there are 451 
institutions at this stage (371 for boys and 80 for girls) with an 
enrolment of 183635 (112710 boys and 20925 girls) serving the total 
urban population of 5492058. They also serve a large part of the 
rural pupulation. In Ttlangana area six districts out of nine have 
no high schools in the rural areas and the high schools in urban 
areas alone cater to their needs at this stage. The proportion of 
boys to girls is 5 to 1. The education of girls i^ at a low ebb at this 
stage. There are nearly 800 pupils for every school, The educa- 
tional facilities at this stage, it may be said, are sufficiently pio- 
vided in the urban areas. 




CHAPTER XI. 


Summary and Conclusion. 

The lead given by the Government of India in organising a de- 
tailed Educational Survey of the country has helped to secure the 
essential data necessary for the preparation of planned programmes 
for providing educational facilities to as large a population as possi- 
ble. 


The goal of providing a primary school in every habitation or 
group of habitations is very distant. According to the statistics 
available, there are in the State 50,728 rural habitations with a 
population of 2,59,41,434. Of these 37,405 habitations with a 
popufation of 2,83,18,584 representing 9.9% of the total popula- 
tion are served»by the existing schools ; and 13258 habitations with 
a population of 26,22,850 representing 10.1% of the total popula- 
tion are still without any kind of primary educational facility. At 
the middle school stage 21,494 habitations with a population of 
1,25,36,467 representing 48.3% of the total rural population are 
served by the exising schools, and 29,229 habitations with a popu- 
lation of 1,34,04,967 representing 51.7% of the total rural popula- 
tion are devoid of middle school facilities. At the high school 
stage 18,225 habitations with a population of 1,10,23,128 represen- 
ting 42.5% of the total rural population are served by the existing 
schools ; and 82,498 habitations with a population of 1,49,18,806 
representing 57.5% of the total rural population are without high 
school facilities. 

The Survey has attempted not only to identify every habitation 
and to enumerate with a register and locate it on a fairly large 
seale map, but also to indicate whether that habitation is served 
at the primary, middle and high school stages by any school located 
in it or in any adjoining habitation within walkable distance of 
the child at that stage, and, if not, in w^hich minimum number of 
places the schools should be located so as to cater for as many 
habitations as possible in the neighbourhood. 

The Survey indicates not only the places where the new school 
may be opened but also the total population that would be served 
at each one of the places, thus ensuring that, within the amount 
available, educational facilities could be provided for as large an 
area and population as possible. The survey thus presents not only 
a clear picture of the existing facilities but also gives a plan for the 
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;itire witii all 'die necessary data facilitating a phased programme 
' implementation. 

Much remains to be done to reach the goal and the imperative 
ed of catching up to the constitutional directive need hardly 
highlighted at this stage when in good many areas the percen- 
ge of literacy is extremely low. It is all the more desirable 
,at the future programme of opening new schools, what- 
'■er be its magnitude according to the funds that may be 
: the disposal, is implemented in consultation with the data and 
roposals made available by the survey. 

It is also necessary that the proposals for opening of new 
chools will have to be followed up by other administrative actions 
0 ensure ad« 3 ^uate enrolment, regular attendance, effective instrac- 
ion etc. Incidentally the survey throws light on several jother • 
aidllary problems indicated in the district reports which deserve 
he attention of the departmental officers. • 

This fairly objective survey of the prospects of Educational 
facilities in the state in which both the existing and the proposed 
aspects of the picture are shown presents on the whole a promising 
one. After planning 45,736 habitations with a population of 
25,652,026 representing 98.9% of the total rural population will 
be provided with educational facilities at the primary stage. 
42,105 habitations with a population of 23,040,383 representing 
88.8% of the total rural population will be equipped with facilities 
at the middle school stage 41,745 habitations with a population 
of 22,674,119 representing 87.3% of rural population will be 
endowed with facilities at the High School stage. 

There can be no illusions about the immensity of the project 
or the difficulties of the task but it may be stated that the position 
has been fixed up fairly comprehensively from different view 
points within the time available so as to feel the way to the most 
effective approach for enlarging the facilities for education and 
accelerating the tempo of educational expansion. 

Our thanks are due to the various persons, who have assisted 
us in collecting and compiling the valuable and voluminous data 
with ail stress and strain, and above all to Dr. B. B. Samant, 
Officer on Special Duty, Educational Survey Unit, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, for the sympathetic guidance 
given by the unit in carrying out the various stages of the survey 
work. 
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APPENDIX I 
Village Information Carb 
(For Filiate Officers) 


1 . 


3. 


Taluka/Tabsil 
Village 


Form No. G/ 


Serial No. 


2, District 

4. Population according to 1951 Census). . . , . 

(Portion above this line to be filled in advance by the Office) 


(To be filled in by village officers 

6. Present approximate population, if it has substantially increased or decreased since 1951 

Census : Reason, if any : 

7. Is there any separate Harijan Wada ? How far is it from the village! 

What is the population of the Harijan Wada ? 

8. Are there any hamlets of the village! 

9. If there are hamlets, give the following details: — 


Sr. 

No. 

Names of the 
hamlets 

No. of 
families 

Population 

i 

Distance from 
the village 
(in miles) 

Any obstruc* 
tion in 
between 




i 

! 




10. No. of schools in the village itself : — 

(a) Primary schools (b) Middle schools (c) High schools 

11. Is there a primary school in any of the hamlets ? If so in which t 

12. Villages on the boundaries of your village : — 


Sr^ 

Names of 

Its direc- 

Its distance 

Any obs- 

No. of schools there 

No. 

the villages 

tion from 

from your 

truction 

JL 

i' ' ■ ' ' ' """"S 


your 

village (in 

in between 

Primary Middle High 



j village 

miles) 









A rough sketch of your village, showing the hamlets and the adjoining villages: — 


North 


West 


Bast 


South 


Bate: 


Signature of the village oltef 
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appendix s 

VSiLiAGS SOT0EmT20:55? €aSB 

(F&t Village Scho&UMasteTs) 


Form No. C/2 


Serial No. 


1, Taluka/Telasit. 
Village 


2. District . • 

4 , PopulatioB (according to 1951 Census). ...... 

' (Portion above this line to be Med in advance by the officer) 


(To be filled in by the village school-master) 

5. Give the following details of schools in your village s — 


Name or 
No. of the 
school 


O 


0 

"S 

1 

C3.S 

u 

i o 

»=i w' 


m 


No. of pupils in the schools 
(as on 31-3-1957) 


No. of 
Teachers 


Primary stage i Middle stage 


W 


•5 

o 


S' 

n 


School building 


I 


'd <a 


5 




i I - » * ' ' ’ ^ 

T~^ase children from th7mi^hhonrmg hamlets or viUages attend any of the schools in 
your village, give the following details : 


Name of the 
village or 
hamlet 

Its 

distance 

(in 

miles) 

No. of children so attending 

Remarks (any 
special pasons 
for their doing 
so and any 
obstruction on 
the way 

Primary school stage Middle school stage 

Boys j 

Girls 

• 

1 Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

- 



] 



-i -• 


■rtn'i. ■mrJII Cl 


7, 


How many of them have come to school t . . * . 

What are the difficulties in children being enrolled?. 
In making them attend regularly ? 


Hamlet 

Population 

Distance 

Hamlet 

1 

Population 

1 

Distance 




1 

1 

1 




North 


West 


East 


Date, 


South Signature of the.vijtesge, ^<?hQQlrpa»to. 
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APPENDIX 7. 


Number of Districtwise visits 

By State Special Officer, Educational Survey and Supervisory 

Officers. 


Total 

Visits. 

1. 

Adilabad 

• 9 

5 

2. 

Anantapur 

9 9 

7 

* » 3. 

Chittoor 

% 9 

. , 5 

4. 

-.Cuddapah 

• • 

» . 5 

5. 

Godavari East 

• » 

9 

6. 

Godavari West 

• » 

.. 3 

7. 

Guntur North 

• 9 

.. 3 

8. 

Guntur South 

• • 

• • 4 

9. 

Hyderabad 

• # 

. 6 

10. 

Karimnagar 

• • 

• • o 

11. 

Khammaraet 

• 9 

4 

12. 

Krishna East 

9 9 

3 

13. 

Krishna West 

* • 

5 

14. 

Kurnool 

• • 

. • 3 

15. 

Mahaboobnagar 

• » 

. . 5 

16. 

Medak 

• « 

.. 7 

17. 

Nalgonda 

• * 

.. 6 

18. 

Nellore . . 

• • 

. . 6 

19 

Nizamabad 

• » 

6 

20 

Srikakulam 

# • 

5 

21. 

Visakhapatnam 

• • 

.. 4 

22. 

Warangal 

• « 

.. 10 
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appendix S, 


h 1 AT EMENT OF ABEAS OF THE DISTRICT 

A'dlirn Pradesh 


\rc‘:i of the District. 

S. Name of the Nmi)- < ^ 

No. DihitTct her of Rural (Sq. Urban (Sq. Total (Sq. Forest Area 

’raluks Miles). Miles) Miles) (Sq. Miles) 


5 


G 


8 


1. 

AdiUihad 

10 

0,3.10. 19 

18.15 

5,308.01 

l,0J2.1O 

n 

Aii..nth:i{)ur . . 

1(S 

7,241.00 

147.00 

7,388.00 

7I2.J4 

li. 

( IrMc.Ui' 

i' 

.>,832.00 

58 

5,890 

# 

2,355.70 

1. 

(.ii.Ivkipah 

9 

5,80.7 

04 

5.929 

1,838.80 

a. 

(h‘ iavsai i 1 .avt 

12 

«>,.N J8 

141 

5,082 

791.93 

b. 

(lo luwas ’ est 

7 

2,887 

128 

3,015 

384.39 

r 

Guntur Norih. 

4 

2,723 

101 

2,024 

488.89 

h. 

Guntur Scaith. 

5 

3,010 

131 

3,147 

292.08 

‘J. 

iljdcTJiliud 

8 

2,829.13 

87.78 

2,910.91 

120.00 

10. 

Karcemna^at 

7 

4,481.08 

12.81 

4,493 , 84 

1,120.80 

11. 

Khaumnim 

5 

3,901 .92 

20.53 

3,982.4.7 

1,589.. 70 

12. 

Krishna Easi 

a 

I,2<i7 

27 

1,324 

112.44 

io. 

Krishna West. . 

4 

2,103 

72 

2,175 

182.71 

ii. 

Kiirnooi 

11 

0,031 

184 

0,215 

2,050 . 50 

15. 

Maliuboobnatrar 

ir 

0,790.70 

181.35 

0,981.11 

3,142.54 

10. 

Mtdak 

8 

3,783.54 

3.59 

3,787 . 13 

455.00 

17. 

Xaljjjonda 

rr 

5,427.58 

2.20 

5.429 . 84 

495.50 

18. 

Xellore 

la 

7,930 

30 

7,000 

1,187.33 

19. 

Ni/amabad . . 

r» 

3,001.40 

0.40 

3,007.80 

711.17 

20. 

Srikakiilani. . . 

u 

3,842 

47 

3,889 

238.93 

21. 

Vishakhapatnain 

9 

•j, 1 aO 

20 

5,179 

2,700 

22 

Waran^al 

0 

4,084.50 

24 . 84 

4,109.40 

1,371 


Folal for Uie State. 

179 

1.02,974 41 

1,519.71 

1,04,494.12 

24,450.02 
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Ai'PENDIX 
Education in Urban Areas (As on'Sls} 


Name of the District. 


Number of Institutions 


f — — 

Primary school stage MiddIg school stage High school stage. 

^ A ^ A ^ ^ A 

Population Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total Boys Girls Total 


1. 

Adilahad 

. . 125,723 

21 

17 

38 

13 

1 

14 

20 

1 

11 

2. 

Aiiantapur 

, . 243,761 

130 

35 

165 

33 

11 

44 

19 

1 

20 

3. 

CMttoor 

. . 109,334 

91 

9 

400 

30 

4 

34 

21 

4 

25 

4. 

Cuddapah 

134,229 

110 

1 

111 

20 

.. 

20 

12 

2 

14 

5. 

Godavary East 

460,146 

301 

•• 

301 

59 

5 

64 

29 

3 

32 

6, 

Godavary West 

. 389,658 

249 

.. 

249 

55 

6 

ef 

25 

6 

81 

7. 

Guntur North 

287,780 

341 

12 

153 

23 

8 

31 

19 

6 

25 

8. 

Guntur South 

. 114,141 

185 

.. 

185 

39 

• • 

39 

20 

• « 

20 

9. 

Hyderabad 

. 1185,203 

326 

130 

456 

47 

27 

74 

48 

24 

72 

10. 

Karimnagar 

. 314,140 

42 

16 

58 

18 

3 

21 

10 

1 

11 

11. 

Khammam 

. 120,564 

32 

10 

42 

13 

4 

17 

7 

2 

9 

12. 

Krislina East 

. 151,487 

115 

.. 

115 

25 

4 

29 

20 

3 

13 

13. 

Krishna IVesl 

. 2,21,987 

129 

8 

137 

23 

6 

20 

11 

2 

18 

14. 

Kurnool 

, 280,706 

193 

29 

222 

37 

4 

41 

24 

4 

28 

15. 

Mahaboobnagar 

. 166,354 

41 

19 

60 

23 

5 

28 

18 

2 

20 

16. 

Medak 

. 106,056 

30 

15 

45 

12 

3 

35 

s 

« • 

8 

17. 

Nalgonda . 

. 103,235 

32 

15 

47 

14 

3 

17 

71 

1 

8 

18. 

Neliore 

. 196,516 

141 

.. 

141 

30 

8 

38 

16 

7 

m 

23 

19. 

Nizamabad 

. 137,402 

40 

14 

54 

18 

2 

20 

8 

1 

9 

20. 

Srikakulam 

. 197,033 

133 

.. 

133 

28 


28 

15 

1 

16 

21. 

Visakhapatnam 

352,647 

149 

7 

156 

44 

7 

51 

18 

5 

23 

22. 

Waranga! 

. 190,956 

73 

26 

99 

29 

6 

35 

16 

4 

20 

Grand Total 

56,72,058 

2,704 

361 3,065 

633 

117 

750 371 

80 

451 
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(9) 

March, 1957). 


Ntoiber of Scholaks 



Primary schoolstage. 

s - — - 1 ,,^1 11^ 

Boys Girls Total 

Middle school stage High School Stage. Remarks, 

r~— -A r- ^ 

Boys Gills Total Boys Girls Total 

3,918 

1,798 

5,711 

2,816 

318 

3,134 

1,650 

64 

1,714 

16,429 

11,409 

27,838 

8,561 

1,723 

10,284 

5,400 

648 

6,048 

12,830 

7,840 

20,170 

3,824 

2,141 

9,465 

5,957 

1,265 

27,222 

8,545 

5,975 

14,520 

4,313 

455 

4,768 

3,843 

160 

4,003 

22,290 

19,702 

41,992 

12,132 

3,997 

16,129 

9,250 

1,687 

10,923 

20,848 

18,455 

*38,803 

10,215 

4,080 

14,245 

7,756 

1,749 

9,505 

19,445 

15,340 

84,785 

6,978 

2,557 

9,535 

6,161 

1,67 

7,839 

16,884 

12,811 

29,645 

6,871 

2,328 

8,699 

4,797 

1,061 

5 ,858 

65,904 

37,933 

1,03,837 

24,821 

11,610 

35,882 

'16,164 

5,100 

21,264 

5,225 

2,563 

7,788 

4,958 

573 

5,526 

4,060 

153 

4,213 

4,161 

1,791 

5,952 

2,136 

590 

2,726 

1,782 

137 

1,919 

11,520 

8,821 

20,841 

5,025 

2,335 

7,360 

'4,045 

769 

4,814 

12,521 

10,723 

23,244 

0,476 

3,849 

10,326 

31,518 

1,127 

4,645 

27,456 

16,946 

44,402 

9,867 

2,090 

11,957 

8,958 

1,602 

10,560 

7,833 

4,141 

11,974 

5,051 

729 

5,780 

4,439 

239 

4,678 

4,513 

1,767 

6,280 

3,483 

272 

3,755 

2,336 

7 

2,343 

4,132 

2,231 

6,868 

2,717 

362 

3,079 

8 ,141 

91 

3,232 

15,693 

7,088 

22,781 

8,004 

2,425 

10,429 

4,505 

1 ,833 

5,385 

5,108 

2,450 

7,558 

3,256 

376 

3,682 

2,104 

141 

2,242 

13,471 

9,239 

22,710 

5,801 

1,067 

6,368 

3,487 

300 

3,737 

17,500 

12,961 

30,561 

7,565 

2,845 

10,411 

5,544 

1,083 

6,627 

8,878 

5,390 

14,268 

6,189 

1,191 

7,380 

4,319 

545 

4,864 

824,149 

2173,374 

541,523 

163,554 

47,315 

200,869 

112,710 

20,925 

133,685 
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AFPENDIX’"10. 

m m «fi Form No. l/\ 

RegIstku of ^Habitations. 

{Urban Irean) 

.District State 


Name of the dtv or 

Uebax ark as included 

Population of tiie 


n . 

No. 

Name 

Uraban area Town or city 
(Col. 4.) (Col. 2) 

Remarks 

1 " i 

i 

i 

5 

1 

7 




VPPENmX 11 

Statement of Urban Areas ^nd Populati<)N. 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V Class VI 
isl. Name of the 100000 50000 to 200000 to 10000 to 5000 to Below Total 


No. District 

and above 

99999 

19999 

19909 

9909 

50000 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

1. Adilabad. 

No. of Habitations 




5 

5 

3 

13 

Population 

. . 

. . 


76,482 

86,412 

12,829 

1,25,723 

2. Ananthapur. 

*No, of Habitations 



4 

6 

5 


15 

Population . . 

. . 

1,08,085 

99,598 

36,078 


2,43,761 

3. Chittoor, 

No. of Habitations 

m 

.. 

2 

3 

7 

2 

14 

Population . . 

,, 


61,101 

45,347 

52,133 

7,753 

1,69,334 

4. Cuddapah. 

No. of Habitations 

. . 


2 

2 

5 

.. 

9 

Population 

. . 


74,062 

23,179 

36,988 


1,34,229 

5. East Godavary. 

No. of Habitations 

1 

1 

4 

9 

5 

•• 

20 

Population . , 

.. 1,05,270 

99,952 

94,697 

1,24,741 

35,480 

.. 

4,60,140 

6. IPei?/ Godavary, 

No. of Habitations 

. . 

1 

3 

9 

7 

.. 

20 

Population . . 

.. 

88,024 

81,130 

1,13,565 

56,939 

•• 

3,30,658 

7. Guntur North, 

No. of Habitations 

1 

1 

•* 

3 

8 

•• 

13 

Population . . 

. . 1,25,255 

58,116 

•• 

46,663 

57,746 

*• 

2,87.780 

8 . Guntur South, 

No. of Habitations 

. . 

•• 

4 

6 

3 

.. 

13 

Population . . 

.. 

•• 

1,10,530 

76,648 

20,963 

•• 

2,14,141 

9. Hyderabad, 

No. of Habitations 

1 

•• 

• • 

2 

6 

5 

14 

Population . . 

.. 10,99,707 

- 

•• 

27,856 

38,368 

19,272 

11,85,203 

10. Kareemnagar, 

No, of Habitations 

.. 

•• 

2 

2 

7 

5 

16 

Population . . 

.. 

•• 

45,712 

21,778 

48,042 

18,008 

1,34,140 

11. Khammam, 

No. of Habitations 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

8 
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APPENDIX 11— 

Statement of Urban Areas anb Population. 
Andhra Pradesh, 


SI. Name of the 

No. District 

Class I 
100000 
and above 

Class II 
50000 to 
99999 

Class III 
20000 to 
49999 

Class IV 
10000 to 
19999 

Class V 
5000 to 
9999 

Class VI 
Below 
50000 

Total 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Population . . 

12. Knshana East, 

.. 

50,195 

28,569 

13,929 

19,278 

8,593 

1,20,564 

No. of Habitations 

. . 

1 

1 

3 

1 

, , 

6 

Population . . 

13. Krisk7m West. 

. . 

78,232 

32,384 

34,702 

6,172 

•• 

1,51,487 

No. of Habitations 

1 

, . 

, . 

4 

1 

. . 

6 

Population . . 

14. KurnooL 

. . 1,61,198 

•• 

•• 

54,577 

6,212 


2,21,987 , 

No of Habitations 


2 

1 

5 

pi 9 

. • 

17 

Population . . 

15. Mahboobnagat. 


1,13,805 

33,344 

59,755 

73,802 

• • 

2,80,706 

No. of Habi lations 

. . 

* . 

2 

1 

9 

8 

IS 

Population . . 

16. Medak, 



44,534 

16,290 

93,683 

11,997 

1,66,854 

No. of Habitations 


« ft 

ft ft 

4 

3 

5 

12 

I’opulation . . 

17, Nalgonda, 

. . 

ft ft 

ft ft 

55,701 

22,849 

27,506 

1,06,056 

No. of Habitations 

. . 


1 

2 

6 

3 

12 

Population . . 

18, Nellore^ 

•• 

.. 

22,183 

30,820 

39,685 

11,047 

1,03,235 

No. of Habitations 


1 

, • 

5 

5 

1 

12 

Population .. 

19. Nizamabad. 

, , 

81,480 


70,984 

39,057 

4,395 

1,96,516 

No. of Habitations 


1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

11 

Population . . 

20. Srikakulam, 


55,195 

22,491 

11,630 

39,263 

8,823 

l,37,i©2 

No. of Habitations 

.. 


4 

3 

7 

2 

16 

Population . « 

21. Visakhapatnam, 
No. of Habitations 

1 

1 

97,462 

1 

36,618 

4 

55,578 

4 

7,375 

1,97,033 

11 

3,25,647 

Population . . 

22. Watangal 

.. 1,30,781 

65,204 

40,102 

54,021 

35,589 


No. of Habitations 

1 

. . 

• « 

2 

5 

1 

9 

Population . . 

. 1,33,130 

•• 

• • 

22,327 

31113 

3,886 

1,90.956 


Total 

No. of Habitations 
Population . , 


^ ® 33 82 117 84 

17,55,297 6,90,203 8,99,383 11,17,211 8,88,480 1,41,484 


282 

54,92,058 



APPENDIX 12. 


Andhra Pradesh, 

State Table No. I. — ^Numbee of Ueban Habitations and theie Population. 


SI. 

Slab of Population 

Number of 

Total 

No. 

Urban Areas 

Population 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

1, 

IjOOjOOO and over 

. . • . 0 

1755,297 

2, 

50,000 to 99,999 

10 

090,203 

8. 

20,00,000 to 49,999 

• • • # 3o 

899,383 

4, 

10,000 to 19,999 

82 

1117,211 

5. 

5,000 to 9,999 . . 

117 

888,480 

6, 

Below 5,000 

34 

141,484 



Total . . 282 

5,492,058 


10 .*? 







APi'LNDiX VS. 


OF Urban Areas. 
Andhia Fmiisii 


i". >o. Nanir id Uic District S. No. N'iine of the Url)an Area Remarks 


) (-^) (^) 


(5) 


1. Adtiahad .. 1. Adilabad Town. 

2. Asifabad Town» 

Bellampally* 

4. IVIiidliol Town. ® 

5. Bhansa Town. 

0. Kothapei (Kagaznagar) . 

7. Nirmal Town. 

8. Chennur Town. 

9. Khannapnr. 

10- Luxettipet Town. 

11. Mancherial Town. 

12. Boath Town. 

13. Sirpur. 

2. A)iantlinpin . . 1. Gimtakal. 

2. Urvakonda. 

3. Gooty. 

4. Pamidi. 

e. Tadipartri. 

6. Yadaki. 

7. Kaiyanadurg. 

8. Ananthapiir. 

9. Dharmavaram. 

10. Bukkapatnam. 

11. Penukonda. 

12. Kadiri. 

IS. Madakasir. 

14. Hindupur, 

15. Rayadurg. 
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APPENDIX 18. — (CONTD.; 

List of Urban Areas. — {Confd ) 
Andhra Pradesh 


S.No. 

Name of tiie District 

S.No. 

Name of the Ui ban Area 

RemaTl' 

(5) 

(2) 

(») 


(S) 


Chiitoor 


Cuddapah 


Godavari East 


. 1. 

Madanapally. 

2. 

Vayalpad. 

8. 

Tirupati. 

4. 

Pakal. 

5. 

Renugunta. 

6. 

Kalaliasti. 

7. 

Pungaimr. 

8. 

Chittoor. 

9. 

Puttur. 

10. 

Nagari. 

11. 

Tiruttani. 

12. 

Proddatnrpet. 

13. 

Palamaneru. 

14. 

Kiippam. 

. . 1. 

J ammalamadugu . 

2. 

Proddatur. 

8. 

Badvel. 

4. 

Vempalli. 

5. 

Kamalapiiram. 

6. 

Cnddapah. 

7. 

Rajampet. 

8. 

Nandalur. 

9. 

Ravachoti. 

. 1. 

Rajahnrjndry, 

2. 

Kakinada. 

8. 

Amalapnram. 

4. 

Peddapnram. 

5. 

PithapBram. 

6 . 

Samalkot. 
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APPENDIX 13— (CoNT.) 

List of Urban Areas — {ConL) 
Andhra Pradesh 


S.No. 

Name of the District 

S.No. 

Name of the Urban Area 

Remarks 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 


5 . Godmary East — (Cont.) 7. 

8 , 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 


BiccaToIe. 

Dhawaleswaram, 

Gollaprolu, 

Kirlampudi. 

Mandapeta. 

Mwmmidivaram, 

Ramachandrapuram. 

Tuni. 

Yeleswaram. 

Aimparti. 

Draksharam. 

Kottapeta. 

Machavaram. 

Razole. 


6 . Godavari West 


. . 1. Kovvur. 

2. Nidadavole. 

а. Eluru, 

4. Tadepalligudem. 

5. Penitapadu, 

б. Bhimavaram. 

7. Akivida. 

8. Viravesaram. 

9. Vudi* 

10. Tanuku. 

11. Penukonda. 

12. Velp’ir. 

1S« Attili. 

14. Relangi, 

15. Marntem. 

16. PenukiiBtra. 
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APPENDIX 13— (CoNT. 

List of Urban Areas— (C owi.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


S.No. 

Name of the District 

S.No. 

Name of the Urban Area 

Remarks 

(1) 

muQnii 

(3) 

(1) 

(3) 


6, Godavary l'Fes^-(CoNT.) 17. 

Palpaedu. 


IS. 

Narasapnr. 


19. 

SlogrJp »r. 


20. 

Achanta. 

7. Guniur North 

.. 1. 

G irzala. 


2. 

Macheria. 


8. 

Rantachintala. 


4. 

Sattenapalli. 


5. 

Pliirangapuram. 


6 . 

Guntur. 


7. 

■Mangalagiri, 


8. 

Tadepalli. 


9. 

Tenaii. 


10. 

Chcbrolu. 


11. 

Kollipara. 


12. 

Kollur. 


18. 

Duggirala. 

8. Guniur South 

.. 1. 

Vinukonda, 


2. 

Narasaraopet. 


8. 

Ch i lakalurupe ta. 


4. 

Chirala. 


5. 

Bapatla. 


6 . 

Ponnur. 


7. 

Yetapalli, 


8. 

Bhattiprolu, 


9. 

Rcpalli. 


10. 

Ongole. 


11. 

Addanki, 


12. 

All urukothapatnam. 


13. 

Nidubrolu, 




3073—9 
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APPENDIX 13.— (CoNTD.) 

List of Urban Areas. — (Contd.) 

Andhra Pradesh 

S.No. Name of the District S.No. Name of the Urban Area Remarks 


(1) (2) (8) (4) (5) 

Eyderalad •. 1. Nallrjgin, 

2. Hyderabad and Secunderabad Cities, 

3. Ahval. 

4. Osman in University, 

5. Shamshatad. 

6. Ibrahimpatam, 

7. Maeha Boiaram. 

8. IMcdchal. 

9. Yapral. 

10. Pargi. 

11. Shalibad. 

12. Tandur. 

18. Bashcerabad. 

14. Tikarabad. 

Kanmnagar , . 1. IIu?urabad. 

2. Janim^^iiita, 

8. JagJiaL 

4, Dharrnnpuri, 

5. Karcenii ngnr, 

0, Cli<»ppadv»'»n. 

7m Manakoi dur. 

8. Manthaui. 

9. Btetpalli, 

10. Karaka, 

11. Sircilla. 

12. Gaml)hiranpct. 

13. Vcmiilawada. 

14. Sultanabad. 

15. Ramagundam. 

16 . P(ddapalli, 
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APPENDIX 13.— (CoNTD.) 


Ejst of Urban Areas. — {Conti.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


S.No. 

Name of the District 

S.No. 

Name of the Urban Area 

Reioarks 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(-1) 

(5) 


11, 

Khammam 

.. 1. 

Boorgampadii. 



2. 

Khammam (including Dakbandem). 



3. 

j^Iadira. 



4. 

Kalloor. 



5. 

Kothagudem® 



6 . 

Carla. 



7. 

Sirpuram (Shujathanagar). 



8 . 

Yallandu. 

12. 

Krishna East 

.. 1. 

Gudivada. 



2. 

Pamarni. 



3. 

Bandar. 



4. 

Pcdana. 



5. 

Av’^ariigadda. 



6 . 

C hall pall i. 

la. 

Krishna Vfest 

.. 1. 

Jaggayyapeta. 



2. 

Xizu w^da. 



8 . 

V<illuru. 



4. 

Kundapalli. 

« 


5. 

Xu-tv itl. 



6. 

\ u\yuru. 

14. 

Kurnool 

1. 

Kurnool, 



2. 

Koduvuimr. 



3. 

Gudur. 



4. 

Atmakur. 



5. 

Nandikotkur. 



6. 

Warkapur. 



7. 

IVIaddikcra. 



8. 

Pattikonda. 



9. 

vDhone. 
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APPENDIX 18.— (CoNTD.) 

List of Urban Areas.— (C onfd.) 

Andhra Pradesh 

S.No. Name of the District S.No. Name of the Urban Area Remarks 

(1) (2) (S) (4) (5) 

14. JS^wmool— (CoNTD.) 10. Nandyal. 

11, Cumbum. 

12. Giddalore. 

18. Banagampalli. 

14. Koilkuntla. 

15. Adone. 

16. En.ur.gannur. 

17. Kosgi. 

15. Mahaboobnagar , . 1. Mahaboobnagar. 

2. Badepalli. 

8. Wanapartliy. 

4. Atmacore. 

5. Makthal. 

6. Narayanpet. 

7. F arrukuna gar. 

8. Kalavakurthy, 

9. Achampct. 

10. Alampur. 

11. Gadwal. 

12. Kodangal. 

13. Kosgi. 

14. NagarkumooL 

15. Koilapur. 

16. Medak . . ,1. Jogipet. 

2. Slia ikarampet. 

3. Gajwal. 

4. lledak. 

5. Ramayamf-et. 

6. Narayaukhed, 
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APPENDIX 13— {CoNTo.) 

List of Urban AREAs.~(Co«ld.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


S.No. Name of the District S.No. Nam^ of the Urban Area 


Remarks 






S.N©« Name of the District S.No. Name of the Urban Area 


Remarks 



10. Nizamahad , . 1. Nizamabad. 

2. Bodhan. 

8, Ranjal. 

4. Ycdpully. 

5. Armoor. 

€• Balkonda, 

7m Banswada. 

8, Jladnoor. 

9, Blamarcddy* 

10. Donakonda. 

11. Yellareddy* 

20. Srikakulam • . !• Icfiapuram. 

2. Sompeta. 

8. Baruva. 

4. IVTandasa. 

5. Parvatipuram. 

6. Cliinriameran^ie 

7. TakalL 

8« KasiLuggapalasa® 

9. Salur, 

10. Bobbin. 

11. Palakonda, 

12. Tirghapattans, 

13. Rajaru. 

14. Srikakulam. 

15. Narasannapeta, 
IG. Chccpurupaili. 

21. Visakhapaimm I. Visakhapatnam, 

2. Vijayanagaram, 
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APPENDIX 18 .---{Conclb.) 


List of Urban Areas. — {Concld.) 
Andhra Pradesh 



21. Visakhapatnam-{Co^T-D). 3, Ankapally. 

4. Bhccmunipatnam. 

5. Chodavaram. 

6. Narasingapatnam, 

7. Ycllamamehili. 

8. Ka-^impeta. 

0. Kottakota, 

10, IMadugula. 

11, S runga varapukota, 

22. Warangal . . 1. Jangaon. 

2, Chiriyal. 

8. l^Iababubabad. 

4, ^ornakal. 

5* Tkliilu^, 

C. Parkal. 

7. Narasampet. 

8. Warangal. 

0. Ilasamparty. 


• 

Total number of urban areas 

« • 

282 


Tclangana area 

* « 

110 


Andhra area . . 

• • 

m 







AirPEMlX 14 


ABdhia tiaoefeh. 

HvBirATIO^S OF RUaiL AREAS. 


Item. . Nukbrrof - 

HAmiets. Hibitations Popiila- 
° tioii. 


Accordiag to 1951 Census 

29,438 

5,413 

84,851 

2,63,43,185 

Less. 





1, Then reported as deserted 

2,320 

924 

8,244 

1,388^ 

2. Subsequently found deserted though enume- 
rated. 

114 

100 ^ 

214 

61,023 

8. Not traceable 

13 

159 

m 

2,000 

4. Now forming part of the urban areas • . 

51 

6 

57 

2,35,502 

5* On account of blank census number 


.. 

•• 


6. On account of repeated entries of the same 
number . . . « 

23 

. . 

23 

, , 

7. Transferred to an other district * , 

825 

213 

1,040 

6,13,526 

8. Already noted as urban in 1951 Census , • 

44 

1 

45 

11,593 

9, Due to wrong totalling (found excess) • • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

1.322 

Total (Less) 

3,390 

1,405 

4,795 

9,26,304 

Add. 





i. Newly sprung up. 

34 

688 

722 

32,320 

2. Not listed in census but already existing. , » 

37 

18,917 

18,954 

• 

76,343 

B. Transferred from urban to rural areas 

24 

27 

51 

39,689 

4. Transferred from other district, « . 

362 

93 

435 

2,66,950 

5. Entered as becliiag in Census but found as 
existing 

152 

333 

485 

85,546 

6, Less counted in Census. 

O 9 

. « 

a « 

7 

Tt Excess population enumerated in Survey in 
(AdiUbad District.) 

. • 

. . 


23,696 

Total— (Add.) 

609 

20,038 

20,667 

5 , 24,553 

Grand Tot il 

26,657 

24,066 

50,723 

2 , 59 , 41,434 


APPENDIX 15 

Ant>hra Pradesh state Table II 
Number of Rural Habitations ~ 



T\Bf,E II-A.-— "^KnriRA. Pradesh State Number of Ruhau Habitations 



ID. Kanmnnunr, 

Ko. of IlabUations .. 02 Sn> 4SD 120 170 203 325 315 1.203 2.112 

Popufaticiil .. 212,002 4 . 70,091 810,200 53,050 50,337 51,023 40,300 18,507 255,022 12 . 91 , 09 f 




Table II»A. Akdera Pradesh state number of Rural Habitations 



Table IIT-A. Andiiba PrtADEsn State Number of Habitations served by Existing Independent Schools. 
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6. West Godavari^ 

No. of Habitations . . 6 126 236 312 93 98 62 28 2 283 963 

. . 39,868 3,64, 3T8 8,26,472 2,18,671 41,358 38,880 15,487 4,290 66 95,081 10,44,465 



Ai'PJiNIX 1 -—(Ccnled.) 

Tabif ITT-\— AxjmnA pradrsti statk — ^ncmurr of HAniTArinvs served nv ExisTiffo Independent scnoois. ontd ) 
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. of Habitalions .. 1 20 00 169 09 77 40 10 1 203 458 




APPENDIX W.~~iCoficld.) 

Table III-A. — \NDiiRA Pradesh State-— Number of Habitations served by Existing Inubpendent Schools.— (C orbel 


122 



Pjp’llatioa . 5,03, 12i 37,49,317 50,43,003 41,67,403 6333,047 4,24,882 1,86,376 46,533 2,122 12,92,960 1,47,58,144 



TABLE IV— xV. Anduiu Pradesh— EXlSTINfi GROUP PRIMARY SCHOOL WITH TACKS. 
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APPENDIX 17—(Confd.) 

TAfILE IVA— Andhra Pradesh— EXISTING GROUP PRIMARY SCHOOL WITH TACKS. 
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11. Khammam. I 

0 . of Habitations .... 19 53 100 27 65 * 89 149 114 444 616 
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VWENIH.N l7—{ConUl.) 

g IV— A, Andhra Pradesh — liXiyilAli GROUP PRI^iARY SCHOiJI* W 1 1'H lACKS. 


i2C 




APPENDIX IS 


Ryai'e Table No.-IV-C. — A.n’dhka Pradesh Distances of Habitation from the 
Existing Group Primary School 


Slab of 
Population. 

r 

Ko 

Distance- 

No. of Habitations witbiu 

Haifa 

mile or One iniie 1 }, miles 

less. kss, or less. 

More than 
\ 1 miles. 

Total 

1 

2 

8 


5 

6 

7 

• 

000 and aOove 

11 

. . 


, . 


11 

20()0-4.99f) 

410 

6 




1.46 

1000 1000 

1,540 

IH 




1,569 

500 000 

2.80h 

201 

41 


•• 

3,050 

Total 300 a lid 

4, SOS 

223 

43 



5,076 

above. 

400-400 

S42 

292 

113 

i 


1,251 

300-S90 

907 

386 

359 

4 

m 

1,856 

20(^-290 

790 

1,331 

i,‘28y 

83 

6 

3,458 

io»-i9y 

WO 

2,433 

22,6 

163 

21 

5,851 

Below 100 

IJBl 

2,860 

2,555 

165 

II 

5*722 

Total Below . . 
500 

3,140 

7,502 

6,530 

419 

38 

17*638 

Grand total . . 

7,957 

7,727 

6,573 

419 

88 

22,714 
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APPENDIX 19 


Siaie Table No^ V a 
ANDHRA PRADESH. 


R ural Habitations Served by Peripatetic Teachtr Schools (Served by Existing Schooh). 
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APPENDIX 20 


State Table No. V-C. — ^Andhra Pradesh Distances which Children have to walk 
UNDER THE EXISTING PERIPATETIC TeaCHEE SCHOOLS. 


Slab of Population. 


Number of habitations within 

^ -A ^ 

No. Haifa One mile Ijmile More than Total 

Distance, mile or or less. or less. il miles, 

less. 


1 


2 8 4 5 6 


00 and above 
’^ 00 - 299 ^ 

100-199 . . . . NIL 

Below 100 
Total Below 300 


Grand total 





im 


1V4BLE 


iPPBNDIX 
HabitGiiom with mid without 
(Indicating tlie position 

ANDHRA PRADESH STATE. 


For Habitations 

Above 

5,000 

•2,000- 

4,999 

1,000- 

1,999 

Habiiidiom with schools in them. 




1. Number of Habitations .. •• 

95 

1,805 

5,237 

2. Their Total Population •• 

5,66,094 

1,931651 

7,144,088 

3. Percenitige of this population to total population 

xoo% 

99.6% 

98. 4 'V 

r 

Hahilations with schools in the neighbounng habitations. 




4. Number of Habitations . . 


r 

6 

20 

5. Their Total Population . . 


14,528 

25,205 

0. Percentage of their population to total population 


00.3% 

00.3% 

Habitations without ang school in the xncimiy. 




7. Number of Habitations . . 

0 , 

3 

75 

8. Their Total Population . . , • , « 

• A 

7,378 

98,270 

9« Percentage of their Population to total Population 

9 ft 

00.1% 

1.3% 

Total No. of Habitations 

95 

1,814 

3,332 


II 


Total Population , . 


5,66s094 4,956,557 7,262,563 



VI 


x8! 


Educational E'acilities 
ia) as on d>l^n-l957. 


Croup 

500 

909 

400 

499 

3U0 

390 

200 

200 

Belou ,300 

100-199 100 

Total 
Below 500 

(4raiid 

Total 

o®0/T 

2,264 

2,150 

1,548 

769 

163 

6,894 

22,708 

61,31,570 

10,06,328 

7,35,518 

3,83,307 

1,17,774 

10,495 

22,53,472 

2,10,29,8/3 

, 90.1% 

# 

65,5% 

47.8% 

26.3% 

9.4^\ 

1.6% 

35.5% 

81.1% 

242 

409* 

919 

2,659 

4,881 

5,591 

14,489 

14,757 

1,52,649 

1,77,347 

3,16,484 

6,19,895 

6,74,395 

3,08,200 

5^0,96 327 

22,88,709 

2,26% 

11.8% 

20.6% 

i2.5% 

54. 0*^0 

53.9'^,, 

33.0^0 

8.8% 

S28 

801 

1,430 

1,884 

3,24 .> 

4,992 

12,3.52 

13,258 

5,19,544 

3,51,834 

4,85,847 

4,54,562 

4,37,015 

2,33,40(1 

20,02,65b 

26,22,850 


22.9% 

31 . 0 % 

31 . 2 % 

36.64% 

4., 3% 

31 .3% 

10.1% 

9,747 

3,474 

4,529 

0,091 

8,89.) 

10,746 

33,733 

50,723 

68 , 03,703 

15,35,509 

15,37,849 

14,37,814 

12,49,184 

5,72,101 

63,52,437 

2,59,41,434 



Tabi^ IH-BAhdhr\ Pradesh— Numbeb of Habitations Served by proposed Independent SceooDb. 
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17, Nalgonda^ 
of Habitations 
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Ai’PENDlX Z4>, 


w 


iA iD Tabie No. IV-lh— DisTANCEh or Habitations fiiom ti:l I kctosed Group 
P iuMAiiY Schools. 


Andlira Prade&li 


of Po| lilation. 


No. or Habitai.ons within 

Total. 

No 

Distance. 

Haifa 
mile or 
less. 

One mile 1 1 miles More than 
or less. or less. miles. 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 6 

7 

5,000 1 iid i.bove 


. . 

. . 


2,000- 1,009 .. 

. . 


.. 


1,000—1,909 . . 

1<S 



18 

500—599 

248 

5 

4 

257 

Total 500 and above 

200 

5 

4 

275 

400— 49 J 

258 

19 

16 

293 

300—3/9 

522 

51 

05 6 • , 

644 

200—299 

648 

242 

264 48 3 

1,205 

100—199 

. . 455 

Cl 5 

756 118 6 * 

1,950 

Below 10(» 

71 

832 

830 110 2 

1,851 

Total Below 500 

1,054 

1,759 

1,937 282 11 

^ 5,943 

Grind Tutui .. 

2,220 

1,764 

1,941 282 11 

6,218 
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APPENDIX 25 & 30 


Table No. V-B and V-AB. — Rural Habitations Served by 
Peripatetic Teacher Schools 

(Served by Proposed Schools) 

Andhra Pradesh 


SL Name of the 

No. District 


300 and 
above 

200 to 

299 

100 to 

109 

Below 

100 

Total Grand 

Below Total 

300 

1 2 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Adikibad, 

No. of Habitations 


, . 

2 

.. 


2 

2 

Population 



415 

• . 


415 

415 

2. Anantapur. 

No. of Habitations 



3 

3 


6 

0 

Populations 


•• 

78 

485 

•• 

1,273 

1,273 

3. Chittoor. 

No. of Habitations 

. . 

. . 

10 

20 

20 

50 

50 

Population 

. . 

.. 

2,449 

2,880 

1,235 

6,570 

6,570 

4. Cuddapah, 

No. Of Habitations 


. 

.* 

.. 

*• 

. • 

• • 

Population 


. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

.. 

tt • 

5. East Godavari, 

No. gf Habitations 

.. 

.. 

8 

35 

14 

57 

m 

Population 

.. 


1,986 

5,183 

1,006 

8,175 

8,175 

6, West Godavary, 

No. of Habitations 


2 

1 

5 

13 

19 

21 

Population 

.. 

805 

222 

730 

865 

1,817 

2,622 

7. Guntur North, 

No. of Habitations 

.. 


1 

1 

« • 

2 

2 

Population 

.. 

« • 

226 

109 

• • 

385 

385 

8. Guntur South. 

No. of Habitations 

. • 

• • 

• • 

2 

• • 

2 

2 

Population 



•• 

300 


300 

300 
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(1) m 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

9. Hyderabad, 

No. of Habitations 


30 

26 

8 

64 

64 

Population 


6,931 

4,050 

383 

11,364 

11,364 

19. Karimnagar, 

No. of Habitations 

3 

15 

11 

12 

38 

41 

Population 

986 

3,534 

1,676 

841 

6,051 

7,087 

li. Khammam, 

No. of Habitations 


•• 

12 

1 

13 

13 

E^opuiation 



1,930 

82 

1,962 

^ 1,962 

12. Krishna East, 

No. of Habitations 




•• m 



Population 



* . 


. . 

. . 

lib Krishna West 

No. of Habitations 

.. 

4 

7 

. . 

11 

11 

Population 


866 

1,060 

. . 

1,926 

1,926 

Kurnool, 

No. of Habitations 


3 

11 

2 

16 

16 

Population 

. 

727 

1,569 

180 

2,476 

2,476 

1 .*) . Mah boobnagar. 

No. of Habitations 

2 

74 

74 

26 

174 

176 

Pojjuiation 

711 

18,155 

11,276 

1,643 

31,074 

31,785 

10. Mcdak^ 

No. of Habitations 

. 

. . 

. . 

• • 



Population 


. . 

, , 

• • 


«■ 

17. Nalgonda, 

No. of Habitations 

- 

SO 

32 

10 

72 

72 

Population 

. 

7,130 

4,758 

617 

12,505 

12,505 

IS. Nellore, 

No. of Habitations 

4 

56 

59 

20 

135 

139 

Popiilafion 

1,262 

13,505 

8,466 

1,290 

23,261 

24,523 


Kizamahad, 


No. of Ilii!j>itations 
Population 
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(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

20. Sfikakulam. 

No. of Habitations 



6 

7 

1 

14 

1-1 

Population 


.. 

1,376 

1,137 

96 

2,609 

2,609 

21, Visakhapatnum, 

No. of Habitations 


8 

32 

19 

59 

62 

Population 


1,360 

1,688 

4,451 

1,141 

7,280 

3,640 

22. WatangaL 

N 0 . of Habitations 



4 

21 

37 

62 

62 

Population 



1,010 

3,040 

2,442 

6,492 

6,492 

Total 

No. of Habitations 


14 

255 

358 

183 

796 

810 

Population 


5,124 

61,008 

53,106 

11,771 

1,25,885 

1,31,009 



APPENDIX 26 . 


State table No. V-D. — Distances which children have to walk undef^ 
the proposed pripatetic teacher schools. 

Andhra Pradesh® 


Number of habitations within 

^ -A ^ ^ 

Slab of No. Half a mile one mile 1| mile More than Total 

Population distance or less or less or less 1 J miles 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


-m- 


800 and above 

14 

. . 

. . 

. . 411 

li 

1. 200---299 . . 

249 

3 

3 


255 

2. 100—199 . . 

331 

10 

17 


358 

3. Below 100 . . 

84 

88 

56 

5 

183 

Total Below 300 
(1+2+6) 

466 

51 

76 

5 

796 

Grand Total 

678 

51 

76 

5 

810 
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Table — III-A. B. Number of Independent Schools Existing and Proposed. 






Table — ^Number o® Hawtations Served by Existing Independent Schools. 


146 
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Tablk — III.A. B. Numbeii oH In'df.pdn:>ent Schools Existing and Proposetj 



Table IV-A.B. Andhe a Pradesh— existing & proposed group primary schools with tacks. 


349 




Ti^KiF IT- Andhra Prades ExIstIng hpeoposed group primary schools with tacks. 




11 . Khammmn 
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APPENDIX 27 

Table— IV. A. B. AndhrV Fii iddhs— existing & pfoposed group Pbimaby schools wthi tacks. 

AndlTa Pi'adesh. 
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APPENDIX 29. 


state table No. IV-CD.-Indiira Pr.4desh Distances or :i \bitations froi 
THE Existing and proposed Group Primary Schools. 




Number of Habitations wiili in 


Slab of 
Population 

No Dist- 
ance 

Half a mile 
or less 

One mile 
or less 

1| miles More than 
or less 1| miles 

Tota.1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 0 

7 

• 

5000 and above 

11 

. . 



11 

2000 —4999 . . 

440 

6 


. . 

446 

1000—1999 

1,567 

18 

2 

. . 

1,587 

5oO— 999 

3,056 

206 

45 


3,307 

Total 500 above 

5,074 

230 

47 


5,351 

400—999 

_i,ipo 

311 

129 

4 

1,544 

200—299 . . 

1,429 

637 

424 

10 

2,500 

100—199 . . 

1,417 

1,573 

1,503 

131 9 

4,663 

Below 100 . . 

925 

3,048 

3,020 

281 27 

7,301 

Below 100 . . 

202 

3,692 

3,391 

275 13 

7,573 

Tot^ Below 500 

5,103 

9,261 

8,467 

701 49 

23,581 

Grand Total . . 

10,177 

9,491 

8,514 

701 49 

28,932 
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APPENDIX 31. 


State Table No. V.C.D — ^Andhra Pradesh Distances which Children Hati 
TO Walk under the Existing and Proposed Peripatetic Teacher Schools 


Number of Habitations within. 


Slab of 
Population. 

Vo. 

Distance. 

Half a 
mile or 
less. 

One mile 
or less. 

1| mile 
or less. 

More than 
Ij miles. 

Total. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

300 and above 

14 

. . 

• • 

• • ^ 

• « 

14 

200—299 

249 

3 

3 

• • 

• • 

255 

100—199 

331 

10 

17 

. . 

• O 

358 

Below 100 

84 

t V 0 

38 

56 

5 

m 0 

183 

Total Below 

300 . 

. 664 

51 

76 

5 

« 4 

796 

Grand Total 

678 

51 

76 

5 


810 







APPENDIX— Sa— VII A. 
Elementary Schools 

Education in rural areas (as on 8ist March, 195T) 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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APPENDIX~-33.— (Con^tf.) 
Elementary Schools 


159 



IS. Krishna West .. 23 16 51,024 38,105 89.129 1,776 6,49,419 1,866 


APPENDIX— 33 — ( ( onUl. ) 

Elementaht Schools— (C onirf.) 

Education in kueal areas (as on 31st March, 1957)-(ConW.) 

Andhra Pradesh 


160 



Total 



• APPENDIX— 33.— 

Elementary Schools. — { CoM .) 

• * 

Education in rural areas (as on SIst March 1957). — { Coiitd ,) 
Andlira Pradesh 


161 





APPENDIX ^^^(Conid,) 

• MiDDiiE Schools. — {Contd.) 

Education in rural areas (as on 31st March 1957 
Andhra Pradesh 


163 



18. Krishna West .. 8,140 648 r,676 2,299 9,975 129 36,869 195 



APPENDIX 33— {Cowrcf.) 

Middle Schoot.s — (Confd.) 

Education in rural ahe^s (ag on 31 March, 1957. — {Contd,) 
Andlira Pradesh 


164 



Grand 



APPENDIX SS—{Contd.) 

Middle Schools. — (Contd.) 

Education in eubal abeas as on SIst March, 1937, (Cow/rf.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


165 



21. Visakhapatnam 



APPENDIX 33. VII B.— (Cow^d). 

High School 

Education in bubal abeas (as on 31st Mabch, 195T.) — {Co7ifd.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


166 



13 . Krishna West .. 675 1,55,330 6,53,200 


APPENDIX SB.-^Conid.) 

* High Schools 

Education in eural areas (as on 31st March, 1957).^ComM.) 
Andhra Pradesh 


167 



18. Krishna West 3,077 485 2,897 407 6,684 898 6,576 451 1,93,058 606 



APPENDIX BB--{€onid.) 

High Schools 

Education iiu»al areas (is on 31st March, 1957).— 
Andlira Pradesh 


168 




APPENDIX m.~-(Contd.) 

High School 

Education in rubal areas (as on 31st March, 1957)* — (Contd,) 
Aiidhra Pradesh ^ ’ 


16 © 




APPENDIX 84. 

Andhra Pradesh 

State Table No. VIII — Number of Habitations Served by Esistino 

Middle Schools. 


Slab of Popniatioii. 

Number of Habitations. 

A_ 

Total No. 
of habita^ 
tioBs in 
the slab. 

f 

. • Having a 
school 
in them. 

Served by 
a school 
outside. 

Not served 
by any 
school. 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

# 

♦ 

( 5 ) 

5,000 and above 

.. 78 

14 

8 

95 

2,000—4,909 .. 

.. 586 

596 

682 

1,814 

1,500—1,999 «« 

141 

651 

820 

1,612 

1,000—1,499 •• 

.. 155 

1,545 

2,020 

8,720 

Below 1,000 , , 

166 

17,572 

25,754 

43,482 

Total 

1,116 

20,878 

29,229 

50,728 
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APPENDIX 35. 
Andhra Pradesh 


State Table No. IX — ^A. 

Number of Habitations 
High Schools. 

Served by 

Existing— 


Numbee of Habitations. 

K - 


Slab of Population 

• 

- -..M - 

t — 

Having a 
school 
in them 

Served by 
a school 
outside 

Not served 
by any 
school 

Total No. 
of habita- 
tions in 
the slab 

(1) 

(2) 

{«) 

(1) 

(5) 

5,000 and above 

i7 

35 

13 

95 

AOOO— 

227 

811 

776 

1,834 

1.500—1,999 .. 

39 

715 

858 

1,63 2 

1,000—1,499 .. 

39 

1,588 

2,093 

3,720 

Below 1,000 . , 

27 

1 4,697 

00 

00 

43,482 

Total 

379 

17,816 

32,498 

50,723 






APPENDIX 


Andhra Pradesh 

S'iiin Tvrii. No. VIII-Ik --Numbke of HvBiTvnoNS by Froposbi) 

r^IlODLE ScilOOLS. 


NuMBEE or lIlBirATlONS. 


S^^b oi Poprls.tioii 

& nool 
iA tn( m 

v» d by 
u Si^liooi 
onts 

Not served 
by any 
scbo(d 

Tobil No. 
of Iiribita- 
iions ill 
the slab 

# 

( 1 ) 


( 3 ) 

• (0 

( 5 ) 

5,000 and above 

S 



8 

2,000 to «,999 

lA*i 

in 

28 

632 

1,500-~~1,099 . 

VS7 

851 

82 

820 

1,000 -1A90 .. 

005 

1,148 

207 

2,020 

BeViW 1,000 

507 

16,9S6 

8,261 

25,754 

Total 

lO 

18,650 

8,528 

29,229 



APPENDIX 


Aiidlira PradesI** 

Table No. VITI— x\-B. — NuMem? ui Habitatjosk Stb^ed 
BY pBOPObj D MiX}1>Lj ScTiOOlS. 


Numeeu or IIabi/atioxs. 

^ A 

Slab of Population Ha vino a Sn ved ]a Not sei t( d Total No. 

School a hool by any of liabita 

in them outside school tions m 

tlie slab 




(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

5,000 and above 

81 

14 


95 

2.000—4,999 .. 

J,019 

767 

28 

1,814 

1500—1,999 .. 

578 

1,002 

82 

1,612 

1,000—1,499 .. 

820 

2,698 

207 

3,720 

Below 1,000 , , 

ms 

84,558 

8,261 

43,482 

Total 

8,161 

39,081 

8,528 

50,725 
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APPENDIX 88, 


Form No. ViB, 


Secjondaey Schools Infokilviiok Caro 
Nasae of the school— — 

pjaoe-— — ■ — ^l^aluka — — -District- 


Management— — — — Medium 

Schoiars in different standards (as on the 31 st March 1957) ;— 


Standards j 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

iX 

X 

XI 

XII 

Total 

No. of Classes 


1 

1 

I 

? ! 
1 

1 

i 

1 



Boys 










Total No. of Girls 










"pupilpS in LjbiC' 

sciiooL Total 










Boys 










Juocai pu-piis ' "■ " 

Ghls 








! ♦ 


Bo;v s 







1 



ill XXl^ JtX ,/K5tX.J. 

Girls 










Boys 










Girls 










Boys 










m '■ 

school Gii’ls 

village 










Coming daily Boys 










JLrUJiii tXXCJLI. 

village Girls 











f (a) Whether owned, rented, free, etc.- 

Bidldings : — < (b) Number of rooms 

h(c} Total floor area of class rooms 



Graduates 

Under-gradiiutes 

' 



Tcachm i — 

Trained 

others 

Trained 

Others 

SpeeLili&ts 

Others 

Total 

r 

Men 

Women 

1 

1 

1 

i 


: i 

I 

! 




Towns and vilLiges (The school area) from which the pupils come to school 


Name of the 
vili-ige 

Distance i 

1 

i 

1 

Name of tJse 
village 

Distance 

Name of the 
village 

Distance 





i 



At the back dra-vi^, if possible, a m4gJf sketch of the area served by our school. 


Dated, t 19 Meadmmter, 


1>7A 
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APPExXDiX 
Andlira 
Akea served by 

Area served Popiilation of 

Name Stan- t ^ Bis- 

of the dards Number Name lance Habiui- Total 


Name of the district. 

High 

Schools, 

taught 


from 

sciiooL 

tioiife. 

area 

served. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) (6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 . Adilabad 

. . 

. • 


• . * • 

. . 

« 

V 

*i. Ananlapur 





45, 9So 

0,49,528 

n. Chittoor . . 




.. 

23,347 

2,07,089 

•1 , Coddapah 




.. 

50, 065 

2,86,608 

5. Godavari East 



•• 

.. 

1,05,101 

8,98,968 

6. Godavari West 

.. 



.. 

2,10,055 

11,75,042 

7. Guntur NorlU 

.. 



.. 

1,02,750 

6,62,818 

S. Guntur South 




. . 

1,36,053 

6,36,568 

9. Hyderabad 




• • « « 

• . 

. . 

10. Kareemnagar 



.. 

• • • » 

21,484 

81,204 

11. Khammani 




• • • • 

22,387 

1,80,248 

12. Krishna East 

.. 

•• 


. . 

2,47,551) 

6,37,735 

U, Krishna West 

.. 



. . 

2 ,40,744 

6,02,509 

14. Kurnool . . 

. . 



. . 

65/>3() 

0,95,756 

15. Maliaboobnagar 





. . 

# 

16. Medak . , 

.. 


• . 

. • 

. . 

. . 

17, Nalgonda 

. . 


. . 


.. 

* • 

18. Neliore . . 





C9.273 

4,40,055 

19. Nizamabad 





# 


20. Srikakiilam 


.. 



79,104 

2,58^322 

21 . VIsaHiapatnam 

.. 



. . 

45,959 

4,27,405 

2X Warangal 

.. 



. . 

12,357 

71,246 

Grand Total 

. . 


•• 

.. 

14,45,418 

78,21,140 


XMJMBETl OF POTItS, ATTENDING fAS ON 31-S-1057) 

j , ■ -A 

Fr.^m neighbvju Ing habitations 

- 

Total in School Local In Hotels With Others W^alking or 

^ cycling etc. 

Boys. Girls. Total. B>ys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boj's. Girls, 


(‘*) (10) (11) (12) (IS) (14) (13) (16) (17) (18) (19) 


6,891 

730 

7,!:21 

4,763 

669 

4,692 

640 

5,272 

1,896 

348 

4, 140 

322 

4,762 

1,905 

207 

11,227 

1,412 

12,039 

4,119 

834 

22,095 

Os'iOS 

29,503 

14,521 

4,192 

8,527 

1,050 

9,577 

4,424 

718 

9,599 

1,165 

10,704 

4,622 

771 

208 

1 

209 

133 

1 

697 

24 

721 

201 

15 

7,902 

1,309 

9,208 

4,643 

948 

14,555 

4,378 

18,933 

8,078 

2,960 

19,934 

2,7, >0 

22,667 

13,283 

2,273 

« . 

• . 

• « 

* • 

• * 


17,377 

3,8t9 

21,240 

10,536 

2,792 

3,089 

125 

3,214 

1,355 

90 

1,205 

85 

1,240 

464 

30 

979 

337 

13,16 

528 

143 


134,197 24,635 1,58,882 75,531 16,993 


274 

116 

1,115 

85 

759 

10 

173 

« * 

445 

83 

2,118 

209 

116 

• » 

.. 

. . 

2,359 

115 

480 

2 

823 

115 

5,800 

461 

993 

525 

2,475 

833 

5,006 

903 

277 

14 

543 

58 

3,280 

263 

330 

7 

458 

76 

4,129 

311 


. • 

11 

• . 

64 

tt « 

IS 

. . 

103 

5 

C20 

4 

242 

26 

811 

95 

2,S:08 

287 

538 

383 

1,435 

212 

4,504 

823 

,320 

246 

3,388 

124 

3,943 

90 

,678 

668 

2,112 

230 

3.,031 

170 

84 

it # 

2C8 

12 

1,412 

23 

19 

• ♦ 

184 

.. 

mn 

5 

• « 

40 

298 

148 

155 

9 

6,537 

1,^^7 

12,455 

2,076 

39,054 

8,639 




APPENDIX 40. 

Andhra Pradesh. 

SfiTE T.VBLE No. IX-B. — Numbee of Habitations Seeveh 
BT Peoposed High Schools. 


Numbee of Habitations 


Slab of Population 

r-'- " ' 

Having a 
school 
in them 

^ 

Served by 
a school 
outside 

— 

Not served 
by any 
school 

Total No. 
of habita- 
tions in 
the slab 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

mi 

(5) 

5,000 and above 

12 

. . 

1 

13 

2,000—4,999 .. 

B12 

382 

82 

776 

1,500—1,999 .. 

174 

5m 

91 

858 

1,000—1,499 .. 

210 

1,591 

262 

2,093 

Below 1,000 .. 

122 

20,094 

8,542 

28,758 


Total 


860 


22,660 


8,978 


32,498 



APPENDIX 41, 

Andhra Pradesh 

State Table No. IX-AB, Number of Habitations Served 
BY Proposed High Schools. 


Slab of Population 

Number of Habitations 

K- 

Total No. 
of habita- 
tions in 
the Slab 

r 

Having a 
school 
in them 

Served by 
a school 
outside 

Not served 
by any 
school 

♦ 

(1) 

• 

(2) 

(3) 

mm 

(5) 

5,000 and above 

59 

35 

1 

95 

^,000—4,999 .. 

539 

1,193 

82 

1,814 

1,500—1,999 .. 

213 

1,808 

91 

1,612 

1,000—1,499 .. 

279 

8,179 

262 

3,720 

"^Below 1,000 . . 

149 

84,791 

8,542 

43,482 

Total 

. . 1,239 

40,506 

8,978 

50,723 
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APPENDIX 42. 


Diagram of Habitations and Population by districts. 
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APPENDIX 45. 

List of Peoposed ScnooLS of Andhra Pradesh. 


SI. 

No. 


Numbeb or New Schools 
Peoposed-Primaey Stage. 

A, 

Middle 

School 

Stage. 

High 

School 

Stage. 



f — 

Indepen- Group. Peripa- 
dent. tetic. 

(1) 

(2) 


( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Ip 

Adilabad 


147 

242 

1 

19 

71 

2. 

‘ft 

Anantapur 

. . 

289 

286 

8 

69 

85 

a. 

Chittoor 

• ^ 

125 

832 

15 

62 

89 

4. 

Cuddapah 

• * 

80 

58 

• • 

20 

12 

5. 

Godavari East 

. 4 

. . 58 

70 

24 

61 

24 


Godavari West 

• • 

26 

25 

9 

44 

80 

7. 

Guntur North 


17 

8 

1 

27 

4 

8. 

Guntur South 

. • 

19 

<> 

1 

14 

14 

'Op 

Hyderabad 

• m 

66 

51 

28 

117 

41 

10. 

Kareemnagar 

. • 

95 

75 

19 

92 

85 

11. 

Kbainmam 

, . 

107 

152 

6 

64 

28 

12. 

Krishna East 


10 

6 


18 

5 

18. 

Krishna West 

. . 

16 

2 

7 

82 

28 

14. 

Kiirnool 


142 

85 

8 

85 

20 

15. 

Mahboobnagar 

. . 

165 

124 

75 

222 

90 

16. 

Medak 

. . 

186 

77 

. . 

16:1 

68 

17. 

Nalgonda 

p • 

158 

122 

06 

238 

102 

18. 

Nellore 

tr « 

!6C 

111 

58 

116 

43 

19. 

Nizarpabs}d 

m * 

101 

>^4 

. . 

98 

46 

20. 

Srikakulain 

. . 

. . 53 

110 

c«/ 

%H 

22 

21. 

V isaklia p ainam 

-ft « 

187 

146 


88 

44 

22. 

Waraiigal 


128 

98 

2B 

155 

53 




Total . . i.2-13 

2,221 

37-. 

1,857 

849 


I OO 






APPENDIX 46. 

Statement bHowiNG PAftiicuiAKS ok behalf of Compulsoky Ak>-:as. 


SI. 

No. 

Name of tlie district. 

Population. 

Centres. S( 


EkKOLMExN-T 

Total. 

jhoois. Boys. 

Girls. 

(1) 

(2) 


(8) 

(4) 

■ 

mm 

(7) 

(8) 

1. 

Adilabad 

. . 

22,093 

36 

59 

857 

198 

1,055 


Amntapur 

.. 

2,25,200 

81 

191 

16,167 

9,783 

85,900 

n. 

CMttoor .. 


4,04,506 

160 

187 

19,629 

12,464 

82,093 

4. 

Cuddapah 


1,78,137 

67 

180 

11,584 

24,136 

35,670 


Godavari East 

. . 

8,81,428 

276 

318 

21,674 

18,139 

89,813 

6. 

Godavari West 


1,80,381 

4^ 

180 

10,763 

9,886 

20,051 

7, 

Guntur North 


2,28,374 

69 

178 

14,158 

11,784 

25,942 

8. 

Guntur South ‘ 


1,73,373 

28 

213 

18,199 

10,068 

28,867 

9. 

Hyderabad 


32,530 

32 

40 

1,482 

614 

2,006 

1€. 

Karaemnagar 


44,064 

25 

28 

8 455 

164 

2,619 

11. 

Khammam 


87,868 

39 

42 

1,853 

783 

2,636 

12. 

Krishna East 


1,71,084 

25 

137 

12,694 

9,888 

22,582 

18. 

Krishna West 


2,66,618 

24 

165 

14,406 

11,991 

26,397 

14. 

Kurnool .. 


2,93,305 

104 

216 

21,180 

10,589 

31,769 

15. 

Mahboobnagar 


47,725 

40 

41 

2,511 

788 

3,249 

15. 

Medak . • 

.. 

40,164 

40 

44 

1,959 

475 

,“434 

17. 

Nalgonda 

. . 

60,584 

87 

43 

2208 

1,041 

8,249 

18. 

Nettore , . 


8,62,996 

86 

306 

19,035 

13,516 

82,551 

1©. 

Nizamabad 


06,003 

80 

S5 

3,727 

734 

4,461 

20. 

Srikakulam 

. , 

2,40,340 

43 

168 

17,388 

11,754 

29,142 

21, 

. Visakhapatnain 


1,70,163 

81 

99 

10,471 

5,235 

15,706 

22, 

, Warangal 

.. 

63,805 

47 

49 

2,948 

755 

3,703 


Grand Total 

.. 

37,20,831 

1,432 

2,919 

2,23,300 

1,65,285 

3,88,585 


Sd. 

lie Director of Public Instruction. 
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